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Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E. {President) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Solicitor to the British Transport Com- 
mission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-JONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CHRISTOPHER HODSON and Mr. 
W. J. GLOVER (instructed by Sir Clifford Radcliffe, 
C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to the Middlesex County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the following County 
Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY WILLIS and Mr. W. J. GLOVER 
(instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Brighton Corporation. 

Mr. LEON MacLAREN (instructed by Messrs. Blatch- 
fords) appeared on behalf of the London Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. J. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) .appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GERALD W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 



(Mr. Willis)-. May it please you, Sir: May I at the 
outset express my appreciation to the Tribunal for giving 
me this opportunity to review the matters which appro- 
priately and usefully can be dealt with in the reply, 
because if one carries on straight away after the end of 
the case very often it is not possible to do that. 

May I then pay a tribute, on behalf, I think, of all 
those of us who are appearing at this Inquiry, whether 
Counsel, solicitors, or Objectors in person, to the very 
great help we have all had from your staff, Sir, in con- 
nection with this Inquiry. A great deal of work falls 
on them in ensuring that the parties to be heard are here 
at the right moment, and various other matters, of course, 
of which we are familiar, and the burden on them of a 
24-day Inquiry so soon after a 34-day Inquiry is one 
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Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. J. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. H. S. VIAN-SMITH represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. J. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. FIYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees, 

Mr. J. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. J. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. J. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. S. M. NEUFBLD represented the Students’ Council, 
the Polytechnic, Regent Street. 

_ Mr. J. MOSS represented the National Union of 
Furniture Trade Operatives (London District Committee). 

Mrs. E. A. HUNT represented the Association of 
Scientific Workers (London Area Committee). 

Mr. W. TROTT, representing the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, Deptford, No. 2 Branch. 

Mr. A. A. DRIVER, representing the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics. 

Mr. M. GRAHAM, representing Debden Welfare 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. LESLIE STANNARD representing the Deptford 
Trades Council. 



which we fully appreciate, and we should like to pay 
tribute to their help. 

I think it would be also appropriate that we should 
express our appreciation of the comfort we have had in 
conducting this Inquiry in these premises and the Royal 
Geographical Society we feel to be in debt to in that 
respect. The only thing perhaps I might add is this that 
as one passes through some of these noble rooms one is 
tempted sometimes to think that ian exploration into 
Central Africa has some attractions as compared with an 
exploration into assets displacement! 

Finally, Sir, may I pay my tribute to the admirable 
work of the Shorthandwriters at this Inquiry. How they 
are able to get the difficult statistics into reasonable form 
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I am always a,t a loss to understand, and I know we also 
owe a particular debt to them for their ability to make 
what we say sense when so often it is not. 

Now, Sir, with those few preliminary observations may 
I deal with the case that falls to be subject to your 
consideration. On 9th March, Sir, when I opened this 
case, I stated the issues which I conceived were the issues 
which would fall to be decided at this Inquiry so far 
as London was concerned' — I shall deal with outside 
London in a moment — and what I said was this. I first 
of all said that a budget for “ Y ” year for London 
Transport showed, first of all, that the anticipated receipts 
in that year were £68. lm. That, of course. Sir, includes 
the £0.4m. miscellaneous receipts as well as the ordinary 
receipts. I then indicated that the expenditure which had 
been budgeted for that year was a figure of £68.2m., 
thus revealing a deficiency in net receipts of £0.1 m. before 
providing, of course, for any contribution to the Central 
Charges of the Commission. I also indicated that if the 
Scheme was approved in the form in which we were 
seeking its approval after allowing for the contribution of 
£5^m. from London Transport, and after, of course, 
crediting to London Transport the £1.4m. receipts from 
commercial advertising, there would be produced a 
balance of net receipts of £0.8m. That, of course, was 
all shown on B.T.C. 403 and I submitted that in those 
circumstances the increases being sought in connection 
with London Transport, namely the £5m. were fully 
justified. 

I then submitted that in the case of London Transport 
the financial position in “ Y ” year had deteriorated by 
some £4.9m. by comparison with the position expected 
from the 1952 Scheme as it was confirmed, and I further 
argued that, looking at the matter from that angle, the 
proposals in relation to London were fully justified. 

In regard to London Lines I said that, in order to pre- 
serve the accepted principle of assimilation, correspond- 
ing increases on those Lines except, of course, in regard 
to single fares and ordinary returns, were required. 
Finally I said that in connection with those increases, such 
evidence as we have got did lead us to the conclusion that 
the net receipts from London Lines, after those increases, 
would produce a not unreasonable figure. 

Sir, that was the case presented by me at the opening 
of this Inquiry, and what I think will be the -most helpful 
way in which I can assist the Tribunal in my reply in 
$his part of the case is to see after some 22 days of 
investigation how that case now stands. May I first of 
all see how the case presented on the budget basis stands, 
that is the case I first put forward. 

The figure of “ Y ” year receipts is the first matter 
that arises, the £67. 7m. or the £68. lm. It -matters not 
which figure I take because it is only in relation to the 
£67. 7m. that there has been any sort of argument. So 
far as that figure is concerned, the attack, in my sub- 
mission, has been a very limited one -indeed, and when you 
look into it you find that the attack really cancels out 
because some people say it is too high and some people 
say it is too low. 

The London Trades Council and certain other Objectors 
have endeavoured to suggest that the figure is too high, 
that the state of the population is such that they will 
not be able to afford the higher fares, and my learned 
friend Mr. Turner-Samuels in particular referred to certain 
figures comparing receipts in 1952 with receipts in 1951. 
But as was -pointed out by my learned friend Mr. Fay 
during the course of those observations, of course, Mr. 
Turner-Samuels had failed to give any weight to the 
fact that in 1951 we had the Festival of Britain. So much 
for the criticism that the estimate is too high. 

Then Mr. Hill — and the Tribunal will bear this in mind 
— Mr. Hill, not until the Fifteenth Day of these pro- 
ceedings, produced his -table suggesting that the estimate 
was too low, and we had that document, Exhibit 121, 
produced with the object of seeking to discredit Mr. 
Valentine’s figure of £67. 7m. I do not know whether I 
am reasonable in suggesting to the Tribunal that what 
has 

(President): I do not think you need trouble on this 
point. I think Mr. Hill’s calculations were shown to 
have -no valid arithmetical basis. 

(Mr. Willis ): I am much obliged. All I was going to 
say was this : I thought the document seeking to discredit 
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Mr. Valentine’s estimate had itself been wholly discredited, 
but in view of what the Tribunal say I will say no more 
about it. 

Then, Sir, the question arises, quite apart from anything 
that anyone else has said : Are the Tribunal satisfied 
reasonably that the figure Mr. Valentine has put forward 
is a reasonable and fair estimate of the “ Y ” year receipts? 
Nobody can, of course, say that those receipts will neces- 
sarily be the right figures. As Mr. Valentine has -pointed 
out over and over again, in the course of any year you 
get periods when traffics are more than you expect, but 
by and large that may be compensated for by periods 
where the traffics are less than you expect. You have 
had, Sir, produced to you by Mr. Valentine -the latest 
figures which he gave you yesterday, and I do not feel 
justified in taking up more -time on this matter, but I do 
submit, Sir, that the Tribunal is fully justified in accepting 
as a reasonable basis for this Scheme those estimates. 

May I pass. Sir, to the “ Y ” year expenditure, the 
£68.2m. That figure — and this is a very significant point 
— has not really been challenged at all by anybody, and 
if that be so we find ourselves in this position that the 
increases sought on London Transport are in themselves 
— and by saying that I mean if you are looking at London 
Transport by itself for the moment — challenged only in 
two ways. First of all they are challenged because as' 
Mr. Hill says, the £5. 5m. figure is wrong, and secondly, 
they are challenged because Mr. Hill says the charge to 
maintenance is, in the “ Y ” year, and he says in earlier 
years, too, half-a-million too much. Those are the two 
matters in regard to which this budget is challenged, 
and really only in regard to those two matters. 

(Mr. Poole) : The maintenance position is really a 
criticism of the figure of £68. 2m. 

(Mr. Willis) : Well, yes, I think perhaps I did express 
it rather inaccurately. It arose in rather a different way, 
-but I quite agree, Sir, strictly that is so. That is a 
criticism of the £68.2, I quite agree. 

(President) : In its final form it is that, that the work- 
ing expenses are too high. 

(Mr. Willis) : Yes, I quite agree. I was trying to put 
it simply but I am afraid it resulted in my doing it 
slightly inaccurately. That is perfectly true, Sir. 

In regard to those two matters, of course, it does not 
really matter at what stage you bring them in because 
they have the same ultimate result, but if we can regard 
those as the two matters really in issue on London 
Transport w-e can see where we stand. 

Now, Sir, so far as Central Charges are concerned, 
you have heard a very great deal about it this time. 
You heard a very great deal ^bout it last time, and you 
heard a very careful exposition of the matter only yester- 
day from Sir Reginald Wilson, and I would regard it 
as of no assistance I think to the Tribunal if I were to 
attempt at this stage to undertake any further review 
of the appropriate basis on which these Central Charges 
for London Transport ought to be calculated. But may 
I just say this, that in any event whatever be or be not 
strictly the right approach to this matter, and I submit 
that the Transport Commission’s approach is clearly the 
right one, in fact Mr. Hill himself agreed that, certainly 
in “ Y ” year, the £5. 5m. figure was fairly close to what 
the figure should be. 

You will recall, Sir, that answer he gave to you. It 
is at Question 5116 on Day Fifteen, at page 308. It 
arose out of Mr. Hill’s previous answer -where he says — 
reading just -the lost sentence of 5115: “I myself took 
the view that £5. 5m. was very, very badly out in 1948, 
not quite so badly out in 1949, not quite so badly out in 
1950 and indeed, fairly close to the position now. 5116. 
(President) : Fairly close to the position now? (A) Fairly 
close to what the figure should be now.” The Tribunal 
may well, in the light of that, come to the conclusion that 
whether you approach it on Mr. Hill’s basis or on ours, 
there is not very much in it, but I do want to emphasise 
this -point, and this point only, in connection with the 
Central Charges position. The more one looks into it 
and the more one considers all these other possible 
approaches, does it not make it clearer and clearer that 
you cannot in fact arrive, for the purposes of these con- 
tributions, at any mathematical approach which is likely, 
by and large, and through all the activities, to prove 
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successful ; that you have got to do as Sir Reginald indi- 
cated, to look at the matter from a much broader aspect. 
Now, Sir, as I say I am not going to say more about 
that at this stage because I think I should be wasting 
the time of the Tribunal about it. 

The second matter was the half-million overcharged 
for maintenance. You will have well in mind the basis 
for that and you will have well in mind what Sir Reginald 
Wilson said about it yesterday. 

(. President ) : Mr. Willis, just to go back to Central 
Charges, if you have left it: Mr. Hill’s figure ultimately 
for the contribution to Central Charges for London Trans- 
port was £5.1, was it not? 

(Mr. Willis ) : Yes, I think that was it. 

(. President ) : The difference between the two estimates 
is therefore £0.4m. 

(Mr. Willis ) : Yes. That is the figure I had in mind, 
Sir. Certainly a figure under half-a-million of difference 
between the two figures, and, therefore, I .think I was 
justified in saying that there is not a very big field of 
dispute. There is a big field of dispute but there is not 
very much dispute in the ultimate result. 

In regard to this half-million maintenance — alleged 
maintenance — overcharge. As I say you have heard the 
basis claimed for that by Mr. Hill. You have heard 
what Sir Reginald Wilson said about it earlier and what 
we said about it earlier. You will, of course, have in 
mind also the obviously very imprecise and obviously 
speculative way in which the £0.5m. as such was arrived 
at by Mr. Hill, and I do not think again on that particular 
point that I can very usefully say any more. 

Now Sir, assuming, and I assume it, I submit, with a 
reasonable degree of justification, assuming that the £5. 5m. 
is the right figure in “ Y ” year as the contribution from 
London Transport for Central Charges, and assuming 
again, as I think I can reasonably do, that there is in 
fact no foundation for disturbing the maintenance charge 
which appears in the accounts, then one reaches this 
position that clearly increases of a very substantial amount 
are justified, and the only point on which that might 
become a matter for debate is whether the ultimate 
surplus of net receipts after the appropriate provision 
of £0.8m„ which, you see on B.T.C. 403, is a proper figure 
or not. 

I think I can dispose of -that very quickly and very 
simply in this way: Mr. Hill himself conceded that if 
you are making a budget of this kind it is quite right 
and proper for a surplus of a million to be provided. 
That, Sir, was again I think in answer to a question from 
you on Day Sixteen, Question 5618. 

( President ) : I remember the Question. It was not quite 
clear in the end whether Mr. Hill meant that a surplus 
of one million would be reasonable if there were an 
accumulated surplus, or if he meant it to be one million 
if there were neither an accumulated surplus nor an 
accumulated deficit. 

(Mr. Willis) : I rather think, Sir, when one looks at it — 
and I have looked at it fairly carefully — one can con- 
clude that he thought, leaving -out surpluses or deficiencies 
altogether, that to budget for something in the nature of 
a million surplus was a -reasonable way of dealing with 
the matter. I agree it is not absolutely clear, but I think 
that is the fair conclusion. 

(, President ): It is certainly the conclusion to be drawn 
from the earlier observations on the matter. 

(Mr. Willis) : I think so. Sir. 

( President ) : In any event, Mr. Willis, no one can pre- 
tend, proceeding on a budget basis, -that a yield should 
be estimated for exactly corresponding with the deficit 
which has to be wiped out. 

(Mr. Willis) : Of course not. Sir, and one has got to have 
this matter in mind : in order to produce a particular 
yield you have got -to have a scheme and you have got 
to have proposals for alteration of fares, and no one, 
even with the greatest possible ingenuity, can devise a 
workable scheme which can be brought into operation to 
produce any given amount of increase. Of course, you 
cannot do it that way. You have got -to decide about 
how much you want and then try and devise a workable 
scheme to produce about that sort of amount. We submit, 
looking at it from that point of view, that our scheme, 
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providing for increases on London Transport of five 
millions, is fully justified -on that budget approach, and 
it is only criticised, as I have endeavoured to submit to 
the Commission, on these two grounds — Central Charges 
and the £0.5m. charge for maintenance. 

How, in those circumstances, can Mr. Hill say that 
really there is no case for an increase in London? In 
order to make that startling statement he has to bring in, 
as I shall of course deal with in a moment, the London 
Lines position. 

The second way, Sir, in which I tested the validity of 
our claim, and, -of course, this matter is clearly set out 
in the application itself, was this: I submitted to the 
Tribunal that since the last Inquiry there had been a 
deterioration of the position of the London Transport 
Executive to the tune of £4.9m. That does not involve 
any consideration of how much the Tribunal intended 
us to have last time. I need not venture to make any 
estimate of that at all. Whatever the Tribunal intended 
us to have, circumstances which have supervened have 
had the result of giving us in fact £4.9m. less. That 
is the broad effect of this second approach which is, 
of course, set out very clearly on B.T.C. 402, and the 
Tribunal will, I am sure, have this matter in mind tha-t 
that obviously very vital table, vital exhibit, was not 
challenged at this Inquiry by anybody. 

There has been no cross-examination as to the figures 
on B.T.C. 402, except perhaps some tentative suggestions 
were made I think by my learned friend Mr. Rippon on 
it, but they never materialised into anything that could 
be really described as -a challenge to any of the figures 
at all. And that document, B.T.C. 402, provided Mr. 
Hill very conveniently with the sort of thing he seemed 
to have wanted at the last Inquiry because it enabled 
him to see at a glance where you were looking at the 
matter, starting off from where the Tribunal left off last 
time. You will remember last time he had a complaint 
because we had not started where the Tribunal left off. 
Now that he has got a document which does give him 
exactly what he said he wanted last time, he does not 
attempt to pursue that at all because, in fact, his whole 
case is not to start where the Tribunal left off but to 
retrace his steps to cover all the ground, or a very large 
part of the ground, that the Tribunal debated last time. 
Of course, that is a wholly inconsistent approach to this 
matter. When I said that — let me just be quite clear — 
when I said there was in fact no criticism of B.T.C. 402 
that is perfectly true. The only thing that has been said 
about B.T.C. 402 is this, and it was a point -made by my 
learned friend Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence in this way. He 
said : if, in fact, the Tribunal last time did allow something 
for the second 3m., that being a figure applicable to the 
London area as a whole, but if the £2.6m., I think it was, 
was London Transport’s share of that, if that was taken 
into account then, of course, to that extent, or to the 
extent that it was taken into account, B.T.C. 402 must 
be modified. I would concede that to -this extent and 
to this extent only, -that, of course, that is only sound 
to the extent that the Tribunal in fact took it into account, 
and it is also sound only to the extent that there is not 
still in the future a similar trend which must now be 
taken into account, because you appreciate, Sir, the figures 
that Sir -Reginald Wilson has given to the Tribunal do 
not include anything for any future upward trend. 

Mr. Hill was -not quite so dogmatic this time as he 
was last time about future trends. Perhaps experience has 
shown the rashness of being dogmatic, but he did choose 
to -put before the Tribunal a document with a list of 
commodities where he showed that there has been some 
fall in certain prices. Of course, there is no doubt, and 
the Tribunal will be well aware of it, that certain raw 
materials have shown a downward tendency, but the 
important thing, from the point of view of the Transport 
Executive and the British Transport Commission, is to 
see whether that trend downward really applies to the 
items of cost which really affect the Commission or the 
Transport Executive’s operations, and, as you know, of 
course, it is wages — wages and coal, and matters of that 
kind, but particularly wages — which represent so big a 
part of the cost of the operations. 

So far as wages are concerned I venture to submit that 
one would be extremely rash indeed to say that there 
is no longer any upward trend in wages. When one 
has regard to some -of the things that affect wages such 
as, for instance, rent, rates and so on, one can be by 
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no means satisfied that the ceiling of wages has been 
reached. I put before you, Sir, through Mr. Hill, some 
of the figures showing the very substantial increases in 
January and February of this year, I agree not quite at 
the same rate as in the earlier period, and I think it is 
fair to say that Sir Reginald Wilson himself did not 
suggest that the trend was now as sharp as it had been, 
but let me just for a moment consider this question of 
rents. One knows that there is at the present time a 
very strong agitation going on ; whether it will be 
successful, of course, no one can prophesy, but there is 
a very strong agitation going on that rents should be 
brought somewhere nearer their economic level than they 
are at present, and, of course, if anything like that were 
to happen that would, of course, automatically have a 
very striking bearing on wage levels. 

Apart from the trend point, as I say, no challenge has 
been made of this deterioration in the case of London 
Transport since the last Inqury, and it is I think rather 
useful at this stage, when one is looking at the matter 
from the point of view of the change in circumstances 
since the last Inquiry, just to look at it not only from the 
point of view of London Transport but to look at it from 
the point of view of London as a whole. I did ask Mr. 
Hill with me to do that little exercise and he was, I think, 
a little startled by the result because, having put the figure 
for London Transport at £4.9m., I then asked him to look 
at his own figure as to the worsening of the position in 
the case of London Lines and if one looks at his own 
Table 117A, it is at page 243 of the Twelfth Day, one 
sees the position that he himself states. It is the com- 
bined effect of Lines 6 and 7 where one sees “ Alterations 
in ‘ Y ’ year ”, London Lines ; there is an improvement in 
Traffic revenues of £0.1 m. and there are increased working 
expenses of £0.7m. and, therefore, Mr. Hill, himself, on 
his own document, is conceding in the case of London 
Lines that there is a net deterioration, as compared with 
last time, lof £0.6m. If we add ithose two together, the 
£4.9m. and the £0.6m., we get £5. 5m. Mr. Hill was a 
[little startled, if one just looks at his answer on Day 
Sixteen, Question 5725, page 336. 

You will recall, iSir, 1 had put to him first of all B.T.C. 
402 and the change in London Transport, and then because 
he had shown such reluctance to look at London Trans- 
port separately I gratified his desire to bring in London 
Lines and looked at the matter from the point of Lon- 
don Lines as well. Question 5725 reads : “ From the 
tables you have put in, is it not clear that the financial 
position of London Lines, whatever it was following the 
Tribunal’s decision last time is £0.6m. worse today on 
your own figures? — (A.) Is it? I do not know that ”. That 
is a very curious admission at that stage that he has not 
ajpparently applied his mind to that striking factor, that 
looking at London Lines you find again just the same sort 
of general position that you found in the case of London 
Transport and exactly what you would expect to find, 
namely, a deterioration due to these increased costs. 

Then a later question agreed with the figures, and 
5730 : “ How in those circumstances can you say, except 
by reopening everything that happened last time, that 
there is not for the aggregation ” — that is London as a 
whole — “ a case for increase of between £5m. and £6m.? — 

( A.) I do not say that you should do it except by reopening. 

I think it is right to reopen ”. So we are brought, I think, 
in the clearest possible terms to this position that looking 
at London as a whole there can be no doubt, apart from 
anything on the trend argument, that the deterioration of 
the position of that whole entity is no less - than £54m. 
since the last Inquiry, £5|m. of admitted deterioration, 
and that is a very striking figure, in my submission, when 
one is looking at the case. 

{President) : I am not quite clear, looking at this ques- 
tion again, what Mr. Hill really meant by reopening. 
What was it in your view he suggested it should be? 

(Mr. Willis ): What I was in effect saying was this: 
whatever the Tribunal decided last time, assume for 
instance they decided London as a whole should have 
“ X ”, then I was saying that circumstances have had this 
effect, that looking at it as a whole, “ X ” is now “ X ” 
minus £4.9m. and £0.6m., £5. 5m. ; that is now, and there- 
fore I say that increases totalling something of between 
5 and 6 million are justified. 

( President ) : 1 understand that argument. 
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{Mr. Willis)-. He is saying: Yes, I would agree with 
that but “X” was wrong. After the Tribunal’s decision 
you ought not to have had so much because the Tribunal, 
as I understand it, were mistaken. They did not knock 
off enough, or they knocked off too much, for Central 
Charges. They did not apply 25 per cent. 'They applied 
a wrong percentage in the case of the terminals. They 
made all sorts of mistakes so that “ X ” really now ought 
to be plussed up ; you ought to say now, to judge the thing 
properly: it is not “X”-; it is “X” plus £5.5m. Then 
if you knock off the £5. 5m. you are justified in saying no 
increases are required. He is driven, in my submission, 
to that argument, and that I think is how he is putting 
it, because reopening means in effect saying whatever the 
decision was it was wrong and it was wrong to the tune 
I have indicated. 

Now, Sir, may I pass to a slightly different part of 
the case that was presented. Having dealt with the 
budget, and having dealt with the deterioration since the 
previous Inquiry, I then put the matter in this way, that 
having seen what was necessary to make London Trans- 
port stand on its own feet properly, I said that in order 
to preserve the principles of assimilation, corresponding 
increases ought to be made in the fares of London Lines. 
Well, of course, they are related to the fares on London 
Transport, and I then submitted that if that was done 
the result, so far as London Lines are concerned, would 
be to produce a -not unreasonable figure. 

There is no dispute here, I am glad to say, that London 
Lines should continue to be assimilated with the London 
Transport Executive except in the case of Southend, 
which I will deal with as a separate issue ; apart from 
Southend that principle is accepted, but one of the finan- 
cial controversies arose between the Commission and the 
Middlesex County Council as to the correctness of the 
Transport Commission’s approach in this matter. 

The approach of the Commission I think I can sum- 
marise in this way : they take the view that the London 
Area, haying been accepted as the unit, should pay for 
its proper costs, and certainly on this occasion no more 
than its proper costs. London Transport costs can be 
accurately ascertained. London Line costs on the other 
hand can only be estimated by a series of assumptions 
which are necessarily uncertain and imprecise. 

(. President ) : It is not quite right to say London Trans- 
port costs can be accurately ascertained for the future, 
but there are accurate figures for the past. 

{Mr. Willis ) : I was putting it perhaps a little too much 
in an over-simplified way. With reasonable precision 
London Transport costs can be ascertained ; at least the 
process of reaching your estimate is a much simpler pro- 
cess and a process which can in fact be tested. 

( President ) : Well, you have accurate past experience 
from which you can infer as to the future. 

{Mr. Willis)-. And i-f to past experience you can apply 
the known factors of change which you anticipate, then 
you can in fact get something which can be put forward 
as a budget as we have done in the case of London 
Transport, but in the case of London Lines, of course, 
the position is quite different. The Commission have 
therefore taken this view that in any estimates for London 
as a whole that are put forward, the London Transport 
figures must, through their greater reliability, be given 
greater weight as figures. Is not this perhaps the way 
to look at it? That initially at least you walk over the 
firm ground that London Transport figures provide before 
you start walking over the shifting sands of the London 
Lines, and that is really what has been done by the 
British Transport Commission in this case, but we agree 
and we accept this position entirely ; we agree that as 
you are looking at London as a whole you have got 
to make at some stage a further examination of the posi- 
tion in London Lines -for the purpose of satisfying your- 
self that the increases that are proposed for London 
Lines will produce a reasonable result for London Lines, 
and consequently for the London Area as a whole. 

A good deal of that is really admitted by Mr. Hill 
because last time Mr. Hill again was complaining about 
the London Lines figures. He was saying they are im- 
precise and they are out of date. Its figures in 1951 are 
arrived at by adding and subtracting and altering a base 
used in 1939 ; that is an unsatisfactory way of doing it, 
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and the figures so arrived at have a very low degree of 
reliability. This time he is complaining because we have 
not taken figures arrived at in that sort of way ; we have 
not given to those figures the reliability of a budget 
estimate in any sort of way at all. 

We have taken the view that for figures which are 
necessarily so much a matter of estimate and conjecture 
you cannot claim that they can form, in any way the 
basis for a budget in any true sense of the word. They 
are nothing more or less from an accounting point of 
view than costing estimates, and that seems to be one 
of Mr. Hill’s complaints in this case. We have not pro- 
duced this budget for London Lines. 

The next question which arises is this : in testing the 
reasonableness of the proposal so far as London Lines 
are concerned, Sir Reginald Wilson did put before the 
Tribunal the bases on which he approached the matter, 
and you will recall. Sir, that there were the three bases : 
the £1 1.2m., the £11.6m., and the £12m. and he explained 
to you how those three bases were arrived at. This 
is the third basis, basis 3, which incorporates the results 
of the Southern Railway figures for that large part of 
the electric calculation which prolongs or is attributable 
to the Southern Railway. That basis, in my submission, 
is much the most reliable basis of the three, and it is 
very significant that there was no cross-examination at 
all by my learned friend Mr. Lawrence on these Southern 
Railway figures. He cross-examined several days after 
Sir Reginald Wilson first referred to the Southern Railway 
figures and the £12m. as bringing them into the picture ; 
no cross-examination on that, no request by Mr. Hill 
to be supplied with the details as to how those Southern 
Railway figures were made up, details of course which we 
should gladly have supplied him with. Not a word about 
that at all. And the only conclusion one can reasonably 
draw from that I venture to say is this, that examination 
would have revealed that the figures of the Southern 
Railway element, so far as incorporated in bases one and 
two, is too low. 

The only way in which Mr. Hill sought to discredit 
basis three was this : he said that you cannot have one 
modern bit here unless you modernise the whole thing. 
That is really all it came to. But ultimately, which 1 
think was on the 17th Day, page 351, the right hand 
column, Mr. Valentine said, in answer to Question 6104, 
“ Can you seriously suggest that by taking for 70 per cent, 
of the total the right figure, you are not increasing your 
chances of being right for the whole? ” And the answer 
is: “I think you probably are increasing your chances 
of being right ; that is about as high as I can put it.” 
Is it not plain. Sir, that in a calculation such as this, 
that if you have got up-to-date figures to the extent that 
you use those figures in the overall result, that you must 
improve the chances of the overall result being somewhere 
nearer right, and I submit to the Tribunal that that figure 
of Sir Reginald’s, the £12m„ of all the figures put forward 
for the movement costs of London Lines, is the one most 
nearly likely to be right. As I say, of course, Sir Reginald 
admitted that no one can say that is. a correct figure. 
It is merely an estimate based on various factors. But 
one has, in order to test the reasonableness of London 
Lines, to see what material one can provide oneself with ; 
and in my submission, looked at on that basis, the £12m. 
is the figure that is most reliable. 

Now, Sir, so much for the movement expenses element. 
Then so far as the termini are concerned, there again 
the dispute is exactly the same really as it was last time. 
The Commission are supporting a figure, it is not quite 
the same figure as before ; it is now a third. It was a 
slightly different figure this time, but no substantially 
different one, and Mr. Hill says 25 per cent. 

Again, I am not going to think it right to take the 
Tribunal through all the variety of matters that can be 
taken into account in deciding what is the appropriate 
addition for terminal charges and what factors ought to 
be taken into account. But may I just call attention to 
two points which I think are probably the most significant 
points in the whole matter. The third you will recall, Sir, 
is a figure derived from British Railways as a whole. It 
is a figure derived from their operations whereas, you 
know, steam operation represents about 90 per cent, of 
the total traffic. Accordingly, as electric working is 
cheaper than steam, it is a reasonable assumption in my 
submission, where you are applying a terminal percentage 
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to a group of operations where there is a much greater 
amount of electric working than steam working, that 
you can reasonably regard the third as being on the low 
side ; and Sir Reginald Wilson made that point quite clear 
in Question 1709. It was an answer, I think, to my learned 
friend Mr. Osmond Turner: “Let us suppose that the 
steam are only one-and^a-half times the electric ; that 
the movement cost of the steam car is only one-and-a-half 
times that of the electric car. The steam services up and 
down the country account for about 90 per cent, and the 
electric services account for about 10 per cent. These are 
very broad figures, of course. I am merely trying to 
illustrate to you how some of these things work. As I 
said, if the steam movement costs half as much again 
as the electric movement costs (in London they are double), 
then the average addition of one third for the terminal 
costs should — other things being equal — be 32 per cent, 
for the steam services and 48 per cent, for the electric. 
You will find that checking back 48 per cent, is one- 
and-a-half times 32 per cent., and 32 per cent, of 90 per 
cent., added to 48 per cent, of 10 per cent, brings you 
back roughly to the average figure of one third ”. That 
is the broad argument put forward there. In my sub- 
mission when you are looking at the matter, as one must 
here, from a broad aspect, that is one of the most salient 
and significant points to have in mind. 

Then secondly, another point that I think is significant 
is the figure which I put to Mr. Hill and which he agreed 
to in the case of London Transport. I agree that circum- 
stances are not precisely the same, tout there you find a 
figure of 49 per cent, for personal costs. Testing the 
matter in those two ways is a more profitable approach, 

I venture to think, than trying to say whether more 
porters are used on London Lines than elsewhere, and 
so on and so forth. It does show that the third is 
certainly not an unreasonable figure, and it may be well 
on the low side. If that is right, then the £12m. goes 
up to £16m. Then there was no argument on the £4m. 
bringing up to £20m. the joint costs. I think there was 
no dispute on that. 

Then, testing London Lines in the way we have we 
reach the position that the London Lines expenses are a 
figure of £20m. against receipts estimated for “ Y ” year 
of £21.7m. If I may just say a word about the £21.7m., 
Mr. Hill did make some tentative criticisms of that ; he 
did adumbrate that it might be £0.2m. too low, but he 
never, in fact, thought it of sufficient weight to incorporate 
it in any of his tables. I do submit that there was no 
substance in that criticism. 

Out of those net receipts one, of course, has to provide, 
in the case of London Lines as in the case of London 
Transport, for an appropriate contribution to central 
charges. 

( President ) : Are you skipping parcels, Mr. Willis? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : No, I am not, Sir. I was rather 
going to bring them in as a peroration on this particular 
part of the case. It is just half-way down on the page 
I am on now, but I am quite prepared to deal with it 
and dispose of it straight away. All I was going to say 
about parcels was, and about the surplus lands point, that 
I do not propose 

( President ): Take both matters in the turn in which 
they appear in your note. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It does not really matter ; all I 
am going to say is that you know all about it. You 
know a great deal more than I do about it, and I am 
sure in those circumstances I should really be unduly 
taking up your time if I were to go over the ground again. 

(, President ): Is not the position about parcels simply 
that everyone admits there are some parcels carried ; 
nobody knows what credit should be given for them? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That is it. 

(President) : Mr. Hill once upon a time said the credit 
ought to be £0.5m. He did not know why it should be 
£0.5m. At a later date he thought he had exaggerated 
the occasions on which parcels were carried, and he 
knocked off £0.2m. Now he says £0.3m. He does not 
know why he says £0.3m. except it is £0.2m. less than 
£0.5m., and he did not know why he said £0.5m. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): If you please; and it is a matter, 
if I can just say so, as far as the Commission are concerned 
—you may think perhaps this is giving evidence at this 
stage— they take the view that the amount is well under 
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£100,000. However you calculate it it is of such 
insignificant proportions that it cannot affect the 
calculation. 

(. President ) : That was my view. Partly owing to the 
limitations of my arithmetical powers, any figure of less 
than £100,000 does not interest me at all. Therefore, 
unless I feel reasonably certain that the credit there is a 
credit exceeding £100,000 I am really not interested. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : All I did just want to make clear 
is that the Commission are not saying that there is not 
some small figure, because clearly there is some small 
figure. It is of that order, and for the reasons you have 
indicated it is not something that must be taken into the 
calculation. 

{Mr. Poole): There is a small figure of £0.1m. for 
advertising -that Sir Reginald Wilson conceded. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): Yes, there is a share of the 
advertising revenues which is a deduction of the £2m. 
contribution which brings it down to £0.9m. I quite 
agree. That follows on so far as London Lines are con- 
cerned with £1.4m. which is given to the credit of London 
Transport. Those are dealing with the same matter. 

Then having thrown the parcels out of the window, if 
I can use that phrase, may I just see where we stand in 
regard to London Lines? Assume the £20m. is right 
and assume the £21. 7m. receipts is right, we have, out of 
that £21. 7m., to find £1.9m. net for central charges — £2m. 
less the £0.1m. And if one does that one then finds, in 
my submission, that the position on London Lines is not 
unreasonable ; you have a surplus of net receipts of 
£1.7m. and out of that £1.7m. you are having to find 
£1.9m. So, in fact, on that approach London Lines is 
not quite meeting that contribution to central charges. 
There is a £0.2m. gap. But it is obviously not a gap of 
any particular significance, particularly when you then 
bring London Lines into the picture and set it against 
London Transport, where in the result you have a surplus 
of £0.8m. So that looking at it overall in this way you 
find that London as a whole, after these increases are 
brought into effect, will have an overall surplus of just 
over £0.5m. 

( President ) : Mr. Willis, I did not understand myself, 
after putting some questions to Mr. Hill about his calcula- 
tions as to the proper contribution to central charges for 
London Lines, that there was much difference between 
him and Sir Reginald. I thought they were both agreed 
that if you eliminate the advertising (upon which there 
is no dispute) Mr. Hill really, in effect, agreed that £2m. 
is the right figure. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I absolutely agree ; so really in 
regard to London Lines it is only at the earlier stage 
that one is faced with the controversy, namely, at the 
movements costs line and at the terminal costs line. If you 
have decided on those two, then it is generally conceded 
that the £2m. is right or that the net £1.9m. 

{President): To put it in figures for “Y” year, Mr. 
Hill’s figure for expenses was £2.1m. less than Sir Reginald 
Wilson’s. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Yes. 

{President) : He expressed it in his tables in another way, 
but merely a confusing way, by saying £lm. different ; 
it was what he called an adjustment. But what he was 
really doing was saying that working expenses had been 
overestimated, working expenses as a whole, and over- 
estimated by £2.1m. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think that is the figure I have in 
my mind. 

( President ): Mr. Willis, you were going to say some- 
thing about surplus lands ; the surplus lands controversy 
seems to me to resolve itself into at what stage you take 
the receipts into account. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : There is so little in the result that 
any discussion of the purist approach to the matter seems 
to me rather a waste of time, and I was not proposing, 
subject to anything you wish to say, to go over that 
again. 

C President ): It raises a matter of principle, .although it 
has no arithmetic significance, whether one ought now to 
dissect the total surplus lands receipts of the Commission 
by reference to their historical origin. 



(Mr. Harold Willis): Yes, Sir; everyone wants to 
debate the matter from that angle. In fact there is quite 
a lot to toe said both ways, but I do not think your time 
would be well spent in my going over the arguments again 
when ultimately there is so very little in the result ; and in 
any event the rival approaches to the thing have all been 
stated very clearly both at this Inquiry and particularly 
at the last Inquiry. 

( President ) : It is going to be very difficult in the future 
if the Tribunal and everyone is to be taken to have clearly 
in their minds everything that has been said at the last 
preceding Inquiry. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I agree that as time goes on the 
burden is serious. Already the bulk that one has in front 
of one is substantially increased by three lots of 
proceedings. 

(President) : And the time will come, at any rate to my 
mind, when I shall have not the remotest idea of what 
happened at the last Inquiry but one. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : At some stage in my observations, 
I do propose to say something about the suggestion made 
that something in the nature of a Judgment should be 
delivered, which of course, if that course were followed, 
would at least make it unnecessary to have quite such 
constant recourse to what has happened on earlier occa- 
sions ; but I propose to deal with that matter, if I may, 
somewhat later. 

(President) : Very well. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): If I may just summarise the posi- 
tion so far as London Lines are concerned, it is this, that 
we isay you cannot make a budget for London Lines. All 
you can do, on the best information available to you, is 
what Sir Reginald Wilson has done, and if you do that 
then you do find that the increases proposed on London 
Transport when applied to London Lines will show, for 
'London Lines, ,a not unreasonable result ; in fact they 
will show, on the figures I have just put before you, a 
deficiency on net receipts of £0.2m. If, having done 
that you then merge the two entities together for the pur- 
pose of seeing . whether the London Area is being fairly 
treated, you then see, in my submission, that the London 
Area looked at as a whole, if the fares are increased under 
our proposals, will show net receipts of £0.6m. 

In my submission no one can suggest, if you prepare 
a Charges Scheme which in the end shows only a surplus 
of just over £0.5m., that ,the proposals in that Scheme 
are not unreasonable. 

I am not going to say very much about any questions of 
past profits or losses on London Lines ; Mr. Hill’s tables 
of course did purport to show that there were very sub- 
stantial profits on London Lines, but that only arises in 
accepting the hypothesis that he has done. In any event, 
it is significant to bear in mind, as Sir Reginald told you 
yesterday, that all what we have for London Lines is 
merely .a series of snapshots taken at different periods for 
the purpose of the three Inquiries. We have nothing like 
a continuous record from which any reliable figures for 
an overall surplus or deficit can be calculated ; but again, 
for the purpose of this Inquiry, the matter is really a little 
academic again, because in our proposals no claim is made 
that fares should be raised for the purpose of meeting past 
deficits. 

May I therefore summarise the case which I put forward 
on the Third Day of these proceedings in this way, 
namely that the case which I then put forward has stood 
the test of twenty-two days’ examination, and it now is 
still, in my submission, a case which has not been really 
seriously challenged at all. Therefore how, in those 
circumstances, the Middlesex County Council can suggest 
that the Tribunal should give either no increases at all 
or only trivial increases, I fail to understand ; and in my 
submission a case of this kind must of course primarily 
be investigated in the light of the financial aspects, sup- 
ported of course by commercial estimates. But primarily 
it is a financial case, and I submit that the financial case 
submitted in the form in which I have indicated by the 
Transport Commission has stood that test, and has come 
through completely unscathed. 

If that is right, then in my submission so far as the 
London Area is concerned, the increases which we are 
seeking are increases which are fully justified. No one, 
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as I understand it, has suggested at this Inquiry that 
if that is the right amount, then the way in which we are 
seeking to get it is wrong. 

Mr. Morrish, of course, is saying: “You ought not to 
get as much.” That is a different point, and I will deal 
with it later, but if we are right as to how much we 
want, if we are to get that £5m. from London Transport 
and £lm. from London Lines, then no one is saying that 
the suggestions made for getting that are wrong. 

(Mr. T urner-Samuels) : I would not like my learned 
friend to be under any misapprehension in addressing you 
at this stage, but it is my case — and I thought I made 
it clear — that even if the London Transport Executive 
required for the purposes of balancing their accounts an 
extra yield, the Scheme as framed, for reasons which 1 
gave, would not in fact bring in that yield. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think I did deal with that point 
before you were here this morning, Mr. Turner-Samuels ; 
I did deal with your criticisms of the estimates. I quite 
agree that, in contra-distinction to Mr. Hill, who said 
they were too low, you say the estimates of receipts were 
too high and that, having regard to the economic circum- 
stances you referred to, we should not with the increases 
get the yield. However, the point I am on at this moment 
is not perhaps quite the same point that you have in 
your mind ; all I am saying is this, that if it is accepted 
that we are to get £6m. extra revenue, then no one, as 
I understand it, is criticising the way in which we should 
get it, except perhaps that Mr. MacLaren is saying 
we could get it by cheap fares. That is of course — I am 
not going to deal with it now, but I can deal with it 
as quite a separate issue 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels ): I must make the point that if 
you in fact require £6m. or any other sum, I say your 
method of endeavouring to get that amount will not 
succeed in raising it. It will just increase the 

( President ): That is what Mr. Willis said before you 
were here Mr. Turner-Samuels, and what he said just 
now as to how you put your case. 

(Mr. T urner-Samuels) : With respect, Sir, I think he 
said if £6m. was required and that was conceded, then 
no one objected to the method by which the British 
Transport Commission were seeking to raise that amount. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I read what you said most care- 
fully, and listened to it, and I would be glad if you would 
tell me now, if you will be good enough, how you suggest 
we should raise the £6m. if you are now saying that 
there was a criticism of the way we propose to do it. 
I thought you said we just could not do it and would 
not do it. I thought that was your case. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels) : Yes, and that by cheaper fares 
you are more likely to increase your revenue than by 
putting them up. I do not want to make part of my 
speech again, but if you are faced with the necessity, 
as it were, of achieving an increased yield on £6.6m„ 
then I made a number of suggestions, one of them being 
that you could take this problem elsewhere and thrash 
it out elsewhere and not place it immediately upon the 
public of London. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : If that is your suggestion of an 
alternative way of getting £6m., be it so, and the Tribunal 
can judge whether that is in fact a way of getting £6m. 
I should have thought it was a way of not getting £6m„ 
but I am sure the Tribunal has in their mind the point 
I am seeking to make. 

It is not, for example, suggested that we should adopt 
a different scale for the purposes of getting the same 
figure — that is all I am endeavouring to dispose of. 

(Mr. Rippon ): If I may just interrupt 

( President ) : I think we had better not introduce these 
matters in the closing speech at this stage. If you are 
being misrepresented, Mr. Rippon — in that unlikely event 
— then you may intervene. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): I am going to do Mr. Rippon 
the courtesy of saying something about his own case at 
an appropriate stage, but at this stage I do venture to 
submit I am fully justified in saying that as a Scheme, on 
the assumptions I have made, there is really no criticism 
of it. 

That is, of course, the main and the fundamental part 
of this case, because as I say, it is largely a financial 
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case, but a variety of Objectors have sought to take this 
line : We are not ourselves very directly concerned with 
the financial aspects ; we adopted the Middlesex case 
where we thought it accorded with our wishes, but broadly 
our case is not a financial one ; our case is a different 
case and it is to those different cases that I now propose 
to devote a little time. 

First of all, many of the Objectors have taken, in the 
forefront of their Objections, this point, that the London 
Transport Executive and the British Transport Commis- 
sion ought not to get increases until they have estab- 
lished that all economies have been effected. May I 
just read what the Middlesex County Council say in the 
second paragraph of their ' Objection — I do not think 1 
need ask you to turn .to it, Sir — “No increase in fares 
should be permitted in the present economic circum- 
stances of the country and of those who require to use 
the Commission’s services unless it is shown beyond doubt 
that all reasonable steps have been taken to secure 
economies in the Commission’s administration and 
operation of their services as an alternative to raising 
fares. The County Council will seek assurance that such 
steps have been taken ”. 

You will recall that I mentioned this question in open- 
ing and you might recall that Mr. Valentine, on behalf 
of the London Transport Executive, did devote quite a 
substantial part of his evidence to that matter. The 
striking thing — and it is really a very remarkable one 
here — is that the Middlesex County Council, having said 
that they and other County Councils would object to 
any increase unless we satisfied, presumably the Tribunal, 
that we had taken all these steps to secure economies in 
our administration, are now abandoning that altogether, 
because they are merely dealing with the case on a 
financial basis. 

I can therefore claim that this responsible body, with 
experience of administration, with experience of econo- 
mies and how they could be effected, has been fully satis- 
fied by the evidence which has been given by Mr. 
Valentine, that in the case of the London Transport 
Executive all reasonable steps have been taken to secure 
economies both in the Commission’s administration and 
in the operation of their services, and that they must 
have reached that conclusion when deciding, as they have 
done, to abandon any criticism of this case on that 
ground. 

(President) : It was not that they abandoned it ; they 
did not pursue it. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. Yes, Sir; they did not pursue it. 
My learned friend Mr. Lawrence did not say to you 
in any part of his speech : “ I am saying that there has 
been no adequate proof here that all economies have 
not been effected, and therefore I say that you ought 
not to approve the Scheme ”. That point has not been 
made at all, and it is a little significant, because throughout 
this Inquiry the Middlesex County Council have had the 
advantage of the advice of Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill has not shown any reluctance to investigate 
anything where he felt he might find any promising result 
from such investigation, and Mr. Hill has made no 
comment on this matter at all. Therefore, I can certainly 
claim, in my submission, at the end of the day, that there 
really is, apart from a very few minor matters with which 
I shall be dealing in a moment, no case being put forward 
here — no case in anyway certainly established — that the 
administration of the London Transport Executive is in any 
way uneconomical or unsatisfactory. All that is really left 
at the end of the day on this part of the case is a little 
from the London Passengers Association — not, I think you 
will agree, Sir, a body very fairly representative of the 
travelling public in London. 

( President ) : It must be the cream of it if they have only 
500 members. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Yes — or perhaps if I may be 
offensive, the dregs. Anyhow, all that is left in fact is 
a little point about the scale of issue of uniforms in 
London based on the researches of a certain Dr. Hughes 
and on certain very incomplete statistics, and I am not 
going to consider that criticism worthy of any further 
consideration. 

Then some Objectors have referred to the advertising 
that the London Transport Executive carries out. Well, 
again, in my submission, that is not a matter of any 
substance. Of course, a public body like the Transport 
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Executive has to advertise ; it is sometimes said that the 
Transport Executive does not do enough to inform the 
public of what it is proposing and what it is doing — 
that point was made. 

Then some Objectors, I think, said something about the 
loud-speakers on platforms. Again, that is a point of 
no substance, in my submission. 1 feel quite satisfied that 
you will appreciate that there have been very good reasons 
why those loudspeakers were in fact installed, and that 
that does not in any way represent any extravagance. 

Then a number of points have been made, many of them 
probably on a misapprehension of the circumstances. For 
example, Mr. Stannard, at page 450, made some point 
about the Charlton depot ; you will remember that. Sir. 

( President ): Yes — part of it being used for a purpose 
different from what it is being used for now. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : Yes. A very short answer is — 
and I think it is desirable that it should be put on record 
— that this particular depot is now too small for the 
purposes for which it is used and the Executive has to 
provide a new depot, and that the new depot is to be 
at Aldenham, which is able to deal with a much larger 
number of vehicles. It is not economic to maintain two 
depots for the same purpose, and for that reason proposals 
are under consideration for some other user for this 
depot at Charlton. Those are the facts, Sir ; one can 
perhaps well understand how a misapprehension of this 
kind has come into being, but I thought it was right that 
one should just clear the matter up. 

That is really all that is left of this suggestion, and I 
do claim that, the London Transport Executive and the 
Transport Commission having at this Inquiry for 22 days 
given to all these Objectors the opportunity for raising 
large matters in connection with the economy of adminis- 
tration, or small ^matters, they have not taken that 
opportunity, and ‘that it is therefore clear, in my 
submission, so far as this Inquiry is concerned, that there 
is no justification for a claim that the Transport Executive 
is not an efficient and economical organisation. 

(. President ) : The real case made on this head was that 
this body, the Tribunal, is not really the appropriate body 
to examine the efficiency of the London Transport 
Executive. Mr. Iordan said it was really a case where a 
business consultant, or I suppose a corps of business con- 
sultants, ought to be employed. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : I am going ,to say a word about 
Mr. Jordan in a moment. What I did want to emphasise 
was that these Objectors did initially make this suggestion 
that we should satisfy the Tribunal of our efficiency. 
Well, we have sought to do that through Mr. Valentine, 
and having done that, we find in the result that that mat- 
ter is largely abandoned ; that is really the crucial point 
here. I think IM.r. Rippon very fairly conceded that some 
of the figures which were put by Mr. Valentine in explana- 
tion did to a large extent meet many of the suggested 
criticisms which he had had in his mind earlier. So much 
for that point. 

Now I am going to say a word about the case made by 
the London County Council. Their case is really very short 
— not perhaps very short, but not so long as it was last 
time — and at any rate I think it can be concisely stated 
by me. 

It comes to this, that the London Transport Executive 
have wholly failed to grasp the nettle in (this matter in 
not introducing cheap fares. They have relied on the 
analogy of the Railway Executive and they have sought to 
say that if the London Transport Executive had done that, 
then, as I understand it, this present Application really 
would not have been necessary at all. 

Of course, that case, based wholly really on an assumed 
analogy with the position in provincial centres, is really, 
in my submission, completely misconceived, because the 
circumstances applicable to provincial centres are so 
entirely different. 

First of all, my learned friend Mr. MacLaren attached 
a great deal of weight to what he said was the profitability 
of those services, and he referred to Glasgow. The 
reliance in the case of Glasgow placed by Mr. MacLaren 
was on one remark of 'Sir Reginald Wilson, and it is, in 
my submission, when you look at it, really quite unjusti- 
fied. All Sir Reginald was saying in this matter was that 
there is a number of geographical units outside London 
which are in some ways comparable with London, of 
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which Glasgow was an example which came to mind ; and 
that by and large, where the transport facilities were 
modern, they did not make an unreasonable contribution 
towards the joint costs. It did not follow from that, and 
it was never intended from that remark by Sir Reginald 
to indicate that any particular one of these centres — 
Glasgow or anywhere else — was of itself necessarily mak- 
ing profits out of its services. He was looking at the 
matter quite broadly with a view to dealing with the matter 
in that way, and my learned friend, as I venture to submit, 
attached far too much weight to that particular answer. 

In any event, there is this slight misconception ; that is, 
that when he does suggest they are profitable, all they 
are suggested to be doing is to make some contribution to 
joint costs. As Mr. Poole reminded us in the course of 
one question, there was no suggestion that they were 
making some over-contribution to the costs of the Com- 
mission as a whole ; it was to the joint costs of the Rail- 
way operation, which is quite a different matter, and 
when you come to test profitability in London, of course 
the matter must be approached from quite a different 
angle. That, in my submission, is one of the more funda- 
mental misconceptions that underlay Mr. MacLaren’s 
argument. 

Then Mr. MacLaren, in my submission, failed to have 
regard to the big difference in the nature of the traffics as 
between London and the Provinces ; and in particular 
and finally, he really completely failed to establish that 
there was in London a potential of traffic which was not 
travelling at present, and which could be attracted by 
cheap fares profitably. 

Mr. MacLaren is not, as I understand him, claiming that 
cheap fares ought to be introduced except as a means of 
getting additional revenue from the London Area. He 
is not suggesting that cheap fares ought to be introduced 
in order to please people ; it is in order ultimately to get 
more money, and if you look at the question on that basis 
the real test is : What is the additional potential traffic 
that can be tapped, and are you likely when you do tap 
it, by these cheap .fares in the long run or in the short run, 
to improve the financial position of London? 

Table L.C.C. 107 was put in by my learned friend 
Mr. MacLaren, and during his speech a good deal of 
rather close examination was made of that table for the 
purpose of putting the claim in that table into its proper 
perspective. I do not desire to pursue the table any 
further, having .regard to that close examination which 
was made on the 23rd Day ; but I do want to say quite 
a little about the attitude of the London Transport 
Executive, because it was suggested .that they are the 
people who are showing a lack of initiative in this matter. 

May I just say this at the outset? Of course, the 
London Transport Executive are the people who have 
the biggest inducement to introduce cheap fares, if it is 
going to save the necessity for putting fares up. I do 
not think the London County Council would suggest that 
the London Transport Executive has the slightest desire 
to put fares up if such a course can possibly be avoided. 
They desire, as has been stressed over and over again to 
maintain the most cordial relations with the travelling 
public, and they realise that increases in fares are some- 
thing that the public does not want. Would they be 
stupid enough to ask for increased fares if they thought 
that the same result could be achieved in some other 
and more attractive way? It is because they are satisfied 
from their great experience of this matter and from their 
full examination of all the circumstances, that that result 
would not happen, that they do not favour at the present 
time any wholesale introduction of cheap fares. 

I think it is only right that I should ask the Tribunal 
to look at some of the answers that Mr. Valentine gave 
in this matter : but before I do so, may I just look at it 
in this way: It must be perfectly plain that in order 
to make cheap fares profitable you have to attract a 
very substantial amount of additional traffic, because the 
traffic that is there today is going to pay less than it is 
now paying, and therefore a great deal of extra traffic 
has to be attracted even before you break even, let alone 
before you show an increase in receipts. One has to 
bear this point in mind, that assuming there is a loss as 
a result of these cheap fares, it is the travelling public 
themselves — the people who have to travel in particu- 
lar — who will have to bear the burden of that loss. 
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Therefore, it is not right or reasonable to expect the 
London Transport Executive, having formed a clear view 
of the financial implications of this matter, to go bald- 
headed into cheap fares merely because it is pressed to 
do so by the London County Council. Cheap fares can 
only be justified if in the result additional revenue is 
produced. 

Mr. Valentine 

(. President ) : Before you go to that, Mr. Willis, you 
or your advisers did not calculate, did they, how many 
additional journeys under such a proposal as is made by 
Mr. MacLaren would be required not merely to break 
even, but to produce an additional revenue of £5m.? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I do not think that calculation 
has been made, Sir. All that we had from Mr. MacLaren 
was really that we would be no better off than we are 
now ; his suggestion did not produce the £5m. or £6m. 
extra which we admittedly need. 

(. President ) : I imagine that it would not be a very diffi- 
cult arithmetical calculation. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : I have been so bold as to suggest 
that if, instead of making one additional journey a week, 
the 2.6 million householders make two additional journeys 
a week, the result would be £2m. 

( President ) : I think the result, if you wanted to raise 
between £5m. and £6m. out of the possible potential 
travellers, would be that they would have to spend most 
of their time travelling. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): I was not suggesting, in putting my 
case, that these cheap facilities would by themselves pro- 
duce £5m. or £6m. The way in which I was putting it 
was that great reliance was put on what Mr. Valentine 
was saying, namely, that there was no single case in 
London anywhere where he could think of a cheap 
facility of any kind that would produce the necessary 
increased traffic. 

(President) : That is a different point entirely ; I was 
going to ask Mr. Willis about that. I was going to ask 
him about these sporadic and individual experiments. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Of course, I am going to deal 
with that, Sir ; it is another point of difficulty which one 
has to consider. 

I was just about to 

[President)-. Yes, Mr. Willis; I diverted you from Mr. 
Valentine. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I was just going to ask you if you 
would be good enough to look at certain answers by Mr. 
Valentine. He has dealt with this matter at a number 
of places, and I think Question 2234 on page 151 of the 
transcript is the first passage which I desire to read ; it 
is on the Ninth Day : “ To summarise the view of the 
London Transport Executive on this matter, would I be 
right in saying that both the Executive and their prede- 
cessors have always studied the possibilities of inducing 
not only additional traffic, but additional revenue, by 
concessional fares? — Certainly that is so. As I said yester- 
day, neither the Commission nor London Transport 
Executive have any prejudice against concessional fares, 
if they could convince themselves that they had a good 
chance of increasing the net revenue. 1 have given the 
reasons why I think there is no scope for that in regard 
to off-peak fares in London, dealing particularly with 
the middle of the day, but we go on studying the possi- 
bilities of inducing additional traffic in sufficient quantity 
to increase additional revenue by concessional fares. If 
we were to find substantial groups of traffic which were 
clearly fading away because the fare level was too high, 
we would very seriously think about the possibilities of 
introducing cheap fares to retain it and increase the 
traffic, but at the moment we have no evidence at all — 
all the evidence is to the contrary — that cheap fares would 
increase net revenue. Attractive as the policy would be 
if commercially sound, it is wishful thinking to suppose 
that cheaper off-peak fares would solve our problem, 
and it would be irresponsible for us to try a policy which 
we are convinced, with so much evidence behind it, 
would only increase the losses that would have to be 
made good by other traffic ”. 

Then Mr. Valentine did proceed to the further question 
as to what experience had in fact been on this, because 
what was put against him a little, as I understand it, 



was: You have never tried it; and he was saying: 
Well, we have had the very best experience that we could 
have asked for on this matter by looking at what 
happened when we put the fares up. 

C President ) : When we put the fares up and then had to 
put them down. It is the real nature of the experiment. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : Yes. May I ask you to look at 
Question 2226, page 150? “ The thing that is suggested 

sometimes, Mr. Valentine is that you ought at least — 
as I understand the argument— to experiment for the 
purposes of seeing what would be the result of such a 
reduction in fares? — That has been suggested at this 
Inquiry, but the purport of such an experiment, to see 
how the traffic would respond to a lower level of fares, 
is one that has been observed in a different way. We 
have just recently obtained an experience — an extensive 
experience— of the effect of different levels of fares on the 
volume of traffic. In March last year we put up the 
fares— the ordinary fares which cover the off-peak travel 
to-day — by about 20 per cent., and we know approximately 
what proportion of traffic we lost in consequence. I think 
I should give the Tribunal the approximate figures of 
those losses. 

Taking the whole of our London Transport traffics, 
the estimates laid before the Tribunal at the last Inquiry 
assumed losses of traffic amounting to 5.5 per cent, of 
passenger journeys. We have recently completed a study 
of an analysis of the traffic in different categories of fare, 
and different fare values, in October, 1952 (current fares), 
with a corresponding analysis in October, 1951, at the 
fares before they were increased, and we find, in fact, 
on a straight comparison of the two weeks tested that 
the passenger journeys are down by 4.6 per cent. That 
is on all London Transport traffic — all types. It is 
rather less than the loss that we allowed for in our 
estimates last year. The ordinary fare traffic, taken by 
itself, has gone down by 4.6 per cent., comparing October, 
1952, with October, 1951, which compares with an esti- 
mated loss of just under 6 per cent, of our ordinary fare 
traffic implied in the estimates that we submitted to the 
Tribunal. Most of the loss that we expected, and most 
of the loss that occurred was, of course, on the minimum 
fare when increased from lid. to 2d. The estimate 
included last year a 12 per cent, loss of the lid. traffic 
which was increased to 2d. If we can rely on — and we 
have nothing better to rely on— the October, 1952, test 
weeks compared with October, 1951, we only lost just 
under 8i per cent, of our minimum fare traffic. This 
minimum fare traffic is not involved, I presume, in any- 
body s proposal for the introduction of cheap day fares 
in off-peak periods, so it is important to discard that 
part of the stoiy of lost traffic, and we find that having 
lost 8i per cent, minimum fare traffic, we only lost 2 per 
cent, of the remainder of our ordinary fare traffic— that 
is at all fares above 3d., the 3d. fare being unaffected. 

What 1 want to point out from these figures, which 
is relevant to this question of the commercial prospects 
of off-peak cheap fares, is that we put up the ordinary 
faxes in question last March by roughly 20 per cent, and 
we appear to have lost about 2 per cent, of the traffic 
since then. It is not even, of course, certain that all 
that loss is due to the increase of fares, because, in fact, 
October, 1951, was a very buoyant period for traffic 
generally. But for the purposes of this argument, and to 
give the benefit of the doubt at all points to those 
advocating off-peak cheap fares, let us assume that the 
vvhole 2 per cent, loss on the ordinary fare traffic above 
tne minimum fare was due to the increase of fares by 20 
per cent. Now that gives us very definite experience of 
tne effect on travel of fares at those two levels. If we 
were to leverf to the fai'es we had a year ago for off-peak 
travel only, that would mean introducing cheap fares 
roughly 16f per cent, below to-day. If when we put 
them up by 20 per cent, we lost only 2 per cent, of the 
traffic, how could it be expected that if we reverted to 
the previous fares we should do much more than regain 
the traffic we lost? It seems conclusive evidence that 
if we were to lower our fares in the off-peak period by 
16f per cent., we might expect to gain approximately 2 
per cent, of additional traffic. But, of course, you need 
more than 20 per cent, of additional traffic to break even 
on the revenue. 

It may be said that that is not quite the whole story, 
because some of the objectors may suggest that we lost 
practically -the whole of our 2 per cent, of journeys at 
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ordinary fares in the off-peak period only. I would not 
accept that myself, although it may have been and 
probably was a rather heavier loss in the off-peak period 
than at other times. But if we assume that the whole 
of the loss occurred in the off-peak period of the day — ■ 
which I think is absurd — and that the off-peak period 
represents at its very lowest (and it is very low) one third 
of the day’s traffic, then with those corrections the loss 
of off-peak traffic due to the increase of fares by 20 per 
cent, last March still is only 6 per cent., which is very 
short of the amount of traffic that we should need to 
recover and gain in order to pay for a reduction of off- 
peak fares by 16f per cent. 

“ Someone may say that we should get a much better 
effect if we went further and reduced them by 25 per cent., 
as some of the objectors have suggested, but it really 
hardly rings true to say that we know we would not 
recover more than 6 per cent, of traffic — which is certainly 
overstating it — by a 16f per cent, reduction, but somehow 
or other you would get 33 per cent, by a 25 per cent, 
reduction. The truth is that I am convinced there is 
not the untapped potential source of traffic in the off-peak 
periods to draw on in London (where there is already so 
much movement) — and if I may recall a phrase that a 
former President of this Tribunal used at one Hearing, 
where can all these additional travellers come from in 
the off-peak periods when the bread-winner, is at work, 
the housewife busy at her chores and the children are at 
school? ” 

(Mr. MacLaren ): May I interrupt my friend? I am 
sure he does not want to take a false point, but on those 
points of percentages in that answer, on the L.C.C. table 
we put in, the 99m. additional journeys represent 3 per 
cent* of the total traffic though it does, in fact, represent 
36 per cent, of the off-peak traffic. The comparison of 
the 32 and 6 per cent, in Mr. Valentine’s evidence is not 
correct. 

( President ): Mr. Valentine is not talking about your 
table, indeed I doubt whether your table was in. 

(Mr. MacLaren): No, it was .not in. What I mean is 
that the calculation from 2 to 6 per cent, is in fact not 
quite valid because by breaking down the traffic as the 
table did, you find the 36 per cent., which is our table, of 
the off-pea’k traffic, represents 3 per cent, of the total 
journeys. 

( President ): These are observations on (Mr. Valentine’s 
evidence you ought to have made, if you wished to make 
them, in your speech. I understand your arithmetical 
observations now, at all events, 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Now, Sir, that was the evidence 
that Mr. Valentine gave, and in my submission it wholly 
destroys the suggestion that the Transport Executive are 
backwards in this matter. They would be subject to the 
greatest possible criticism if they acted irresponsibly in 
introducing these sort of facilities. The claim, as I under- 
stand it is now put forward by my learned friend, is that 
there should in fact be cheap fares all day all the time, 
all fares should be cheap, except perhaps during some 
peak periods. But I am not sure really whether he is not 
now thinking that all the fares ought not to be cheap. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I made my point I think very clearly. 
My proposition was very plain. From 9.30 to 4 o’clock, 
and after 6 o’clock Mondays to Fridays ; and all day 
Sunday. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): The various different alternatives 
were offered to you, Mr. MacLaren, as you went through 
your case, and as I understand it, what you said at page 
476 — tha-t is the passage I had in mind — where my learned 
friend asked you half-way down the right hand column : 
“ Of course, what I doubt, Mr. MacLaren, is whether 
you would not be wiser, or rather your clients would 
not be wiser, to suggest an early morning fare throughout 
the day rather than just cut out for higher than ordinary 
morning fares a period of what is 8.30 to 9.30 and 4.0 to 
6.0 o’clock. That would meet some of the objections 
being put to you. (Mr. MacLaren) : It would meet the 
objections entirely. It may be that after experiment it 
might be found desirable to do so. I do not know. It has 
certainly been successful in Glasgow. It might be suc- 
cessful in London ; I do not know.” It looked to me as 
though he was rather accepting that. 



'But in any event, whatever be the position (whether 
you decide that everybody is to have cheap fares all the 
time, or whether you decide that there are only to be 
cheap fares ait certain times) apart from all the difficulties 
of administration which are, of course, very substantial, 
apart from that, in my submission, you would inevitably 
lose revenue, and if that happened .then the London 
County Council would be the first people entitled to come 
forward and say, “You are acting irresponsibly in what 
you are doing in London ”. 

Then, of course, comes the further point ; assume it is 
said that we ought to experiment — and this is a point 
that arose, I think both during my learned friend Mr. 
MacLaren’s case and I think in the case raised by my 
learned friend Mr. Rippon — what unit do you take for 
the experiment? And if you take a particular unit will you 
in fact, having introduced the experiment, be able to get 
any reliable data from which you can draw any proper 
conclusions? That part of the case in my submission is still 
left in a somewhat obscure state as to what is really sug- 
gested. It is quite clear in my submission that you could 
not introduce cheap fares of this kind in little isolated par- 
cels of the Transport Executive system. You could not 
say for instance that there should be a cheap fare from 
Earls Court to the Mansion House, or a cheap fare from 
Earls Court to somewhere else, and try and see what that 
is going to produce. It is really quite impracticable to 
do it that way. What you would have to do is to do it 
on a much bigger scale and, of course, the bigger the scale 
on which you do it the more money that is at risk. And 
it is no use if you introduce an experiment doing it for a 
very short period, because then it is said that circumstances 
in that period were unreliable. Various particularly adverse 
factors make the test invaluable. 

(President): I am not quite certain about that, Mr. 
Willis. Take Mr. Rippon’s bus, the mid-day bus, which 
was going to take dockers home, was that not so? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Taking dockers home to lunch. 

(President) : I should have thought there might be at 
any rate a tactical publicity advantage in making an 
experiment at that time (even if you are fully convinced 
yourself that there would be no additional traffic and the 
experiment would lose money) by simply running an 
additional bus at that time at cheap fares. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : The difficulty about that from 
the point of view of the Transport Executive is this: if 
one authority said “ Let us have an additional bus from 
here,” all the other authorities would say “You are ex- 
perimenting there, come and experiment in our district. 
We have been pressing you for a long time to have a new 
bus in Acacia Avenue. You are doing it in West Ham ; 
come and do it here.” 

(President) : Is not the answer to that : Wait and see 
if the West Ham experiment proves economical? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Then they could say, “ The cir- 
cumstances in Acacia Avenue are different from West 
Ham ; you must experiment in all cases.” 

(President) : If you have been proved right in one case 
it is easier to say it shows your view is correct. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Does it? I should have thought 
a local authority could legitimately say : “ Well ours is 
a different case from this,” It would be difficult to say, 
because the thing failed in West Ham for the reasons we 
anticipated it would necessarily fail for precisely the same 
reasons somewhere else. The traffic pattern might well 
be different. I agree, Sir, to this extent, that such an 
experiment if unsuccessful might tend to discourage other 
possible applicants for these experiments. But it is 
important in a matter of this kind, from the point of 
view of the Transport Executive, to have that matter well 
in mind. They are constantly, as you know, being 
pressed for services here, there, and everywhere, and no 
doubt would be more pressed if this idea of piecemeal 
experimenting where the Executive do not feel there is 
a case for it, is really to be the practice. 

(President): You could not be worse off. You are 
being pressed now by authority this, committee that, 
campaign the other. To all of them you have to say: 
“ On examination we are satisfied that it would be com- 
mercially unprofitable.” 
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{Mr. Harold Willis) : But is not this the real test? Is 
it really in the interest of the travelling public in London 
that a series of experiments, which would lose money if 
they failed, should be carried out at a whim of a local 
authority, campaign, crusade or what you will? I should 
have thought that if the experiment seemed to be some- 
thing that did not show a reasonable possibility of success, 
it would be most irresponsible of the Executive to waste 
money for the point merely of satisfying themselves that 
they were right and other people wrong. 

{President) : Suggestions, of course, in legal proceed- 
ings like anywhere else, range from the lunatic to some- 
thing in which there might be something. I am not sug- 
gesting you choose the lunatic, but the one which, 
although you are satisfied the experiment would not be 
successful, there is something to be said for it ; and 1 
pointed out that it would obviously have good tactical 
publicity. 

{Mr. Harold Willis): I think I am accurately stating 
the view of the Executive when I say this, where they are 
satisfied there is additional traffic to be obtained in this 
sort of way, they would be the first people to introduce 
the thing, because that is to their advantage. It is because, 
in general, of not being satisfied about that that they 
have not proceeded with these matters. I think that is 
the real test, Sir. The Executive are certainly not saying 
they are refusing to experiment. That would be a complete 
misconception of their attitude. They do not say that 
at all. What they say is in general, “We have reached 
the conclusion that wholesale introduction of cheap fares 
is going to lose us a lot of money, but we constantly 
examine the matter ; and (as Mr. Valentine points out) 
if we find that there are groups of traffic which are being 
lost because of something that is going on, then we shall 
certainly consider ways and means of dealing with that 
loss I think that fairly explains it. 

{President) : I appreciate the dialectical force of that. 
I am thinking indeed of the goodwill aspect. I am not 
thinking merely of it as a means of preventing Mr. Rippon 
coming before us again on this. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : May I just add this on the good- 
will aspect? It does arise and I had intended dealing 
with it in a little more detail when I oame to deal with 
Mr. Rippon’s case, but I do want it to be put on record 
in the clearest possible terms that, of course, the Transport 
Executive does desire to maintain the closest co-operation 
with all local authorities and campaigns, crusades and what 
you will, who are interested in the provision of passenger 
services because. Sir, apart from anything else, it is by 
contact with those bodies that they are able to get the in- 
formation from which their increased services are planned. 
As Mr. Valentine told you, they are constantly keeping in 
touch with development because that is their chain of 
connection with what is happening. If it is really being 
suggested here that is not the attitude of the Executive, 
I would desire to take this opportunity of completely 
dispelling that at the earliest possible moment. 

For instance, let me just add this : my learned friend 
Mr. Rippon did suggest, when he was appearing on behalf 
of the South-West Essex Traffic Advisory Committee, 
that the Transport Executive did not really co-operate at 
all satisfactorily with that body. Now it so happens that 
there was a meeting of the South-West Essex Joint Traffic 
Advisory Committee yesterday. The Mayor of West Ham 
was in the chair, and a number of topics were raised, 
some of them being related to matters which are now 
before the Tribunal, but no adverse comment was made 
about any rigid or unco-operative attitude of the London 
Transport. On the contrary, at the closing of this meeting 
the chairman, the Mayor of West Ham, expressed the 
appreciation of the Committee of the help and co-operation 
given by London Transport in the course of the past year. 
That shows what in fact happens ; and when people come 
here and suggest that the London Transport Executive is 
unco-operative, in my submission, that is most unfair and 
unreasonable. We have always taken the view that full 
co-operation with local authorities and bodies is right in 
the public interest, and is also right in our own interest, 
because by that means we learn what are the traffic 
requirements of the areas we serve. 

(President) : You will not finish, will you? 

(Mr. Harold Willis): I think I have finished on that 
part of Mr. MacLaren’s case. I was rather diverted, but 
I have some more observations to make on some of his 
different points. 



( President ) : I am afraid I was responsible largely for 
diverting you. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It was most helpful, if I may 
say so. 

(President) : Not that Mr. MacLaren was not without 
some blame in the matter, too ! 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

(Mr. Rippon) : Sir, before my learned friend Mr. Willis 
continues his final submission, might I say a word about 
the reference that he made to the meeting yesterday of 
the South-West Essex Traffic Advisory Committee on 
which I have taken instructions? That was a private 
meeting and some objection is taken to it being mentioned 
at this Inquiry. 'It was also. Sir, the concluding meeting 
of the municipal year when a vote of thanks was pro- 
posed to the Chairman and when the Chairman made 
some remarks in reply in which he referred to the co- 
operation received from the representatives of the Trans- 
port Commission and the London Transport Executive who 
serve on that Committee. I hope it is perfectly clear 
that nothing we are saying is to be taken as derogating 
in any way from the kindly feelings we have for those 
representatives of the Commission of the last Transport 
Executive with whom we come into personal contact, and 
friendly relations undoubtedly do exist, but the fact that 
we have a high regard for those with whom we are 
associated does not in any way detract from any of the 
representations I have made in the course of this Inquiry 
about the policy of the Commission and the London 
Transport Executive with which we disagree in the manner 
I have explained to the Tribunal. I did want to make 
it clear I in no way exceeded my instructions in putting 
the representations that I have put before the Tribunal. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I am sure you did not exceed your 
instructions, and I would never dream to suggest such a 
thing, but it is not without significance that the Chairman 
did not only express his appreciation of the particular 
gentlemen who were representing the Transport Executive, 
but he expressed the appreciation of the Committee to the 
help and co-operation given by London Transport in the 
course of the past year. That is the key-word in the 
remarks of the Chairman, and it is to that remark that I 
called the Tribunal’s attention. I do not know that we 
want to debate the matter any further, Mr. Rippon. 

Now, Sir, at one stage this morning you asked me if 
I had got available the additional journeys which would 
be required on L.C.C. 107 if we were to get something of 
the order of £5|m. extra revenue, and you will recall, 
Sir, that the original figure of 1.9m. additional journeys 
was related to a certain figure of yield ; that is, to make 
up the loss of yield in column 7 of just over £2m. you 
have to add 1.91m. extra journeys every week. If you 
are going to make up not £2,235,000 but to get an extra 
£5-jm. as a matter of arithmetic you would have to have 
4.8m. extra journeys per week which added together to the 
1.9m., makes 6.7m. journeys at the cheap fares which are 
needed each week additional in order to produce the addi- 
tional revenue of £5|m. Of course, the question that 
arises is where are those additional journeys to come 
from? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Sir, another way of putting it is that 
400m. additional single journeys give you £6m. a year. 
Those are my figures. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : You are not disputing the relation- 
ship of the 4.8 to the 1.9? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I should imagine it is right ; I have 
not had time to check it. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : When we adjourned this morning 
we had been dealing with cheap fares and we had got on a 
little to the question of the experimenting necessary, as has 
been suggested by certain Objectors. In the case, of 
course, of the London County Council they are not saying 
that we ought to introduce piecemeal experiments in any 
particular sections of the system. They are saying, as I 
understand it, that the Scheme should provide in plain 
terms, if what I read out this morning represents the 
view of the London County Council, either that all fares 
in effect are to be cheap, at an early morning rate, or, 
alternatively, that the fares, the maximum fares, to be 
charged under the Scheme at certain periods of the day 
representing the off peak periods, are to be in effect at 
the early morning rate. I venture to indicate to the 
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Tribunal that any such .provision in the Scheme would, 
of course, have disastrous effects on the finances of the 
Transport Executive and disastrous effects on London as 
a whole, and it would be the passengers in London, the 
unfortunate passengers who have got to travel, who would 
primarily have to bear the burden of that rash provision. 
I do ask the Tribunal to reject that as really quite an 
irresponsible suggestion from the London County Council. 

Then my learned friend raised a different point. That 
was a point in connection with the undertaking which 
I gave on the Third Day of these proceedings when I 
was opening this case. You will remember, Sir, the form 
in which I gave the undertaking. Perhaps it would be 
convenient, as I shall say something about it, if I could 
just refresh your memories about it. It is on page 25 
of the Third Day, about half-way down the right hand 
column : “ . . . the Commission has instructed me to 
say to the Tribunal that, provided the Scheme is approved, 
substantially in the form in which we seek it and to 
produce substantially the same revenue as we are asking 
for, they will not vary the sub-standard ordinary and 
early morning fares, and the sub-standard season ticket 
rates, by more than the same amount as the standard 
charges of the same value, for a period of at least a 
year from the coming into operation of the new Scheme 
— subject only to this, that it is considered essential to 
include a reservation that this is assuming there are 
no abnormal increases in expenditure from any other 
source ”. 

One or two other Objectors, apart from the London 
County Council, have raised certain points on that, and 
I think this might perhaps be a convenient opportunity 
just to say a little more about it. It is perfectly true 
to say that that undertaking is limited in certain ways, 
but what I would desire to say is this, that in framing 
their present proposals, as has become quite evident, 
the Transport Commission have left out of account the 
additional potential receipts which might be obtained by 
raising sub-standard fares and season ticket rates to 
standard level which, as a matter of law, and apart from 
any question of the direction, they would be entitled 
to do. 

It is quite clear that as this case has been presented 
by our figures, we have assumed that at least for “ Y ” 
year we should not in effect have the benefit of that 
potential right because we have not included in our 
estimates anything for that aspect of the matter. There 
(is a point on which I should like just to say a little 
in amplification of what I said, and that is this : the 
provision is, of course, conditioned by the Scheme being 
approved substantially in its present form and yielding 
substantially the same amount of revenue. That was 
inserted because the Commission took the view that the 
amount which they considered essential was the amount 
which was being sought. 

I should perhaps just say this, and I can put the under- 
taking perhaps at this stage of the proceedings in just 
a slightly different form, that -the Commission appreciate 
this, that it may be — no one can, of course, anticipate 
anything at the moment — or it might be — I will put it in 
that way — it might be that the Tribunal might take the 
view that some part of what we are asking for ought 
not to be granted. Let us assume that for the moment. 
Objectors might say that in those circumstances the first 
condition attached to the undertaking would disappear 
and that automatically the Commission would be 
entitled — assume for the sake of argument that the 
Tribunal knocked off £300,000 in some way from the 
yield — we should be able to recoup -ourselves either in 
whole or in part by recourse to the sub-standard fares. 

It was never the intention of the Commission -to proceed 
in that way, and the Commission have authorised me 
to say this, that they will not for this period of one year 
vary the sub-standard charges by more than the same 
amount as the standard charges of the same value unless 
the Transport Tribunal should make a modification in 
the charges proposed to be authorised by the Scheme, and 
— this is the crucial thing — and should indicate at -the 
same time that they do so in the expectation that the 
Commission will apply to sub-standard charges increases 
greater than -those referred to above. If I can put it in 
this way: assume the Tribunal were to take the view 
that half-a-million ought to be knocked off what we are 
asking for, because the Tribunal took the view that the 
sub-standards ough-t to bear half-a-million extra, then 
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of course we could not then in those circumstances regard 
ourselves as bound by our undertaking. That would 
be, of course, manifest. If, on the other hand, the 
Tribunal were to take the view that for entirely different 
reasons from that the amount we should obtain under 
the Scheme ought to be reduced by half-a-million but 
not because they thought we should have recourse to 
the sub-standards, then in that event we would agree 
not to raise the sub-standards, irrespective of what 
amendments the Tribunal might make in the yield, pro- 
vided only that it was not an amendment conditioned on 
our having recourse to sub-standards. 

(. President ) : Does that mean that unless we say in meal 
or in malt you ought to raise sub-standards by more than 
Id., 2d. or 3d., you -will not raise them — or your under- 
taking is to be read as meaning that you will not raise 
them — for a period of twelve months? 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. Yes, Sir, and may I add that if 
the Tribunal did reach their decision on the Scheme 
because they thought that we should have recourse to the 
sub-standards, then we should desire the Tribunal to say 
so at the appropriate moment when -they give their 
ludgment. I venture to think that it would be wrong, 
if that were in the mind of the Tribunal, that we should 
not be so informed. 

( President ) : On the assumption that when -we come to 
our decision that is not in our minds, would it not be a 
good thing that that which you offer as an undertaking 
applicable in those circumstances should be incorporated 
in the Scheme as a limitation? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I venture to submit “ No ”. I was 
going to proceed to deal with that point as a secondary 
point when I put before the Tribunal the substance of 
what we intend to do. I shall certainly deal with it, but 
may I just complete the matter? 

This statement of our intention still must be qualified 
by that broad saving in regard to abnormal increases which 
I did refer to, if you remember. That was put in — I can 
say this quite frankly — to meet points such as some provi- 
sion as -to additional taxation in the Budget, something 
which no one could foresee. Of course, this was all done 
before the Budget. I think I can put it as high as this, 
that we do not feel it is likely for it to have to be used 
at all, but it at least provides that safeguard for something 
which no one can anticipate. I could say that it is not 
intended to deal with minor increases in costs which may 
or may not occur ; it is where something happens which 
no one could reasonably foresee that that second safeguard 
is provided. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels) : No doubt my learned friend is 
including, when he says “ sub-standards ”, shiftworkers’ 
tickets. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes ; I am using that as a broad 
compendious phrase, Mr. Turner-Samuels. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels) : That is what I thought. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): The position on the second matter 
is that my learned friend Mr. MaPLaren having mentioned 
this, he then said, in effect, that this ought to be provided 
by means of some statutory limitation in -the Scheme. We 
have, of course, considered that matter, and we have also 
considered it in the light of legislation which may 
ultimately come on the Statute Book. I am instructed to 
submit to the Tribunal that, apart from other Objections, 
it is not a provision which is likely to be in accord with 
what we anticipate may come out of the deliberations 
which are at present taking place. 

But may I say that, having regard to the terms in which 
the undertaking is now framed, does that not, with all 
respect, give to the Objectors full protection in this matter, 
subject only to the two points to which I have already 
referred? We would certainly consider, the undertaking 
having been given in that form, that it would be wrong 
to put it into the Scheme, particularly for this reason 
amongst others, that the previous Scheme did not provide 
for it, and quite clearly it was the accepted view of the 
Tribunal that it ought not so to provide. In those circum- 
stances it would seem to the Commission undesirable that 
such a statutory provision should be inserted into the 
Scheme. The undertaking has, and, of course, all these 
matters have, been framed for the purpose of meeting the 
rather different conditions, as the Tribunal will appreciate, 
that have arisen as the result of what happened last year. 
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and in my submission to deal with that by way of the 
undertaking is a much more satisfactory way of dealing 
with it than any other way. 

So much, Sir, for the undertaking ; and what I have 
said in relation to what my learned friend Mr. MacLaren 
said is, of course, also a clarification of the matter so 
far as some of the other Objectors are concerned. 

You will recall that Mr. (Lawrence put certain questions 
to Sir Reginald Wilson, I think it was, and I did promise 
that at the appropriate stage I would deal with them. 
What I have said just now is to that extent an implementa- 
tion of that undertaking. Then my learned friend Mr. 
MacLaren made certain claims in regard to shiftworkers ; 
he again suggested that the shiftworkers should be given 
some statutory protection. Again, I strongly object to 
that. The shiftworker does get, temporarily at any rate 
in the undertaking, the concession which he now enjoys, 
and I submit that there is no sort of justification for his 
being included in the Scheme. The case which is made 
out in regard to the concessions for shiftworkers was fully 
debated last time, and the Tribunal took the view that no 
special provisions ought to be included in the Scheme for 
them. I ask the Tribunal, therefore, to adhere to their 
previous decision with regard to that matter. 

Finally, the London County Council raised the point 
about the concession of cheap tickets for children being 
raised from the age of 14 to 15. Let us be quite clear 
about this ; this has nothing to do with educational 
travel. It is merely that for the purpose of qualifying 
for the half-price children’s ticket you could be 15 instead 
of 14. That again was a matter which was fully debated 
last time and which was rejected last time ; and in 
my submission there are no sort of circumstances that 
have happened since last time to justify that provision. 
Children of 15 still occupy a full seat, as they did on 
the last occasion, and in my submission there is still no 
justification for that category of passenger receiving a 
further concession — certainly not (and this was stressed 
last time) at a time when the revenue of the Executive 
and of London as a whole are such as to require the 
general body of travellers to pay increased fares if our 
Scheme is approved. 

I think that covers all the specific points which Mr. 
MacLaren raised with the Tribunal, and if I may now 
pass quite shortly to the next Objection, I desire to deal 
with, that is the Objection of the East and West Ham 
Corporations and the South-West Essex Traffic Advisory 
Committee. Mr. Rippon, who appeared for those bodies, 
made his main case on cheap fares ; but he did not 
approach it in the same way as the way in which my 
learned friend Mr. MacLaren approached it. Mr. 
MacLaren, on the one hand, said : “ Introduce them 
generally and I know you will get more revenue ” — that 
was his case. Mr. Rippon said : “ No ; introduce them 
piecemeal and see what the result is ” — that was his case ; 
and while I was dealing with Mr. MacLaren’s case for 
cheap fares, we did consider to some extent the rather 
different aspect of the same matter, namely, those odd 
experiments in particular localities. I do not want to 
go over that ground again, except just to say that in the 
view of the Commission and in the view of the London 
Transport Executive, it would not be right to spend sub- 
stantial sums of money for the purpose of satisfying any 
particularly claimant authority, if what they are asking 
for is not reasonable. After all, that is what an experi- 
ment involves. If, of course, the experiment is some- 
thing which in the view of the Commission and in the 
view of the Executive does look to be something which 
could reasonably be undertaken, then having regard to 
the policy stated, the Executive will no doubt consider 
the matter and will probably deal with it ; but they must, 
in my submission, be left with the ultimate decision in a 
case like this, as to whether an experiment is going to 
achieve a valuable result or as to whether it is merely 
going to achieve a result proving someone right and some- 
one else wrong. The view of the Transport Executive 
can be simply stated in this way : Whilst the Scheme pro- 
vides for maximum fares, nevertheless they are, notwith- 
standing anything that is said by my learned friend, con- 
stantly on the look-out for cases of this kind, where 
something can be done by special fares, and if oppor- 
tunity offers, as Mr. Valentine says, advantage will be 
taken of it. I do submit that that is the only practical 
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way in which an undertaking like the Transport Executive 
can operate. 

I do not quite know what my learned friend is really 
asking for here. It rather looks from what I read on 
page 461, as though he is in effect taking really a very 
remarkable line. It is in effect saying, as I understand 
it, that this Scheme should not be approved until certain 
things happen. 

May I just read exactly what he does say about it ; 
it is at page 461 in the left-hand column at the bottom, 
and it is at the end of the paragraph beginning : “ We 
feel, and feel very strongly.” “ What we feel is that 
the experiment should be made, and we are asking the 
Tribunal, in assessing whether or not the Commission is 
conducting its affairs in accordance with Section 3, sub- 
section (4), to take that factor into account in considering 
whether it should have additional revenue, and we say 
that the Tribunal should apply the spur by saying: We 
are not going to allow you to have an increase in stan- 
dard fares before v/e have had some evidence that you 
have tried to introduce these concessional fares, because 
in London we have no safeguards as the people outside 
London have, of an alternative and competitive form 
of public transport ”. 

That is what these two County Boroughs and this Traffic 
Advisory Committee say to the Tribunal — that this Scheme 
as a whole is to be rejected. That is what I understand 
my friend to say — no Scheme at all until we come along 
and say to the Tribunal that we have conducted an ex- 
periment, shall we say, in West Ham following on the 
request from the West Ham Corporation, from A to B. 
They asked us for it, and we have tried it, but it has 
lost money. Then we make a further application to the 
Tribunal and say : We have tried the experiment and it 
has proved that we are right ; can we have our £6m. 
extra? 

( President ) : “ Plus what we have lost.” 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. Yes — “plus what we have lost in 
the interval ”, presumably. That, as I see it, is the case 
which these two Objectors are putting forward. 

(Mr. Rippon) : That is part of it. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. That is the case in quite clear and 
categorical terms. That is really a completely unrealistic 
approach to the matter. The East and West Ham Corpora- 
tions have not to any serious extent challenged our need 
for additional revenue ; but apparently they are content 
that we should continue to accumulate deficits, which will 
be inevitable unless we get increases, until this experiment 
takes place. 

(Mr. Rippon): I really must protest at this grotesque 
distortion of what we have said. When I said that we had 
nothing further to add to the representations made by the 
other Objectors, particularly to those made by the Middle- 
sex County Council through Mr. Hill on the Central 
Charges position, the Abnormal Maintenance position, the 
London Lines and the Tribunal’s general duties, the fact 
that I did not address you on those matters is not to be 
taken to infer that there was no substance in them. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Very well ; let me assume that 
you have adopted everybody else’s case, so far as it assists 
yours 

(Mr. Rippon) : Will Mr. Willis please assume that I have 
adopted the case which I made in my final speech. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Very well ; we still find ourselves 
in this position, that if — I will put it this way to satisfy 
my learned friend — there is a need made out for additional 
revenue, then all my learned friend is suggesting is : You 
are not to get any extra revenue by way of increased 
charges until you have satisfied the Tribunal that you have 
made these experiments. I am trying to be fair, and I hope 
that now puts it in the way in which my learned friend 
wants me to put it ; but as he will appreciate, there is a 
large number of Objectors, and they cover a great number 
of pages. If I did not precisely state the view of all of 
them, I am sure they will forgive me. If that is the point 
of view, it does not, of course, in any way affect the argu- 
ment which I was putting, which is simply that that, of 
course, is a completely unrealistic approach to the problem 
and is an approach 
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(. President ): We are not going to act upon that, Mr. 
Willis ; you need not bother about it. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : If you please, Sir ; I will pass away 
from that. 

The other matter to which my learned friend Mr. Rippon 
referred was that there were certain inferences which he 
drew on page 454 of the transcript, and I think I would 
desire just very shortly to indicate the fallacy of those — 

I think I can do it quite shortly. 

You will see on page 454 a paragraph starting off: 

“ First of all : we must inquire what reason there is for 
the extra £lm. from ordinaries on London Lines ”. The 
sort of theme of my learned friend’s argument was that 
there has been this increase of ordinaries on London Lines, 
and what he goes on to say is this : “ There does not seem 
to be any challenge to the suggestion that it is due, at any 
rate in large part, ito the Tribunal’s decision to reduce 
‘ extraordinary ordinary ’ single fares. Probably other fac- 
tors were included in that, notably the loss from season 
ticket revenue ”, and so on. 

I only wanted to point out that the increase of £lm. 
appears to be based on a quite fallacious comparison 
between B.T.C. 218A and B.T.C. 510, because in B.T.C. 
218A the ordinary full fares, single and return, excluding 
the London, Tilbury and Southend Line, in “X” Year at 
existing fares was £1,260,000 and in relation to that cate- 
gory of travel the discounted yield was estimated at 
£218,000. In line 2, the monthly return figures, the figure 
was £1,726,000, and the discounted yield was £275,000, and, 
of course, those were the same figures for “ X — A ” Year. 
B.T.C. 510, Appendix A, shows in line 1 ordinary full fares, 
single and return, excluding the London, Tilbury and 
Southend Line, £2,685,000, so it does appear that Mr. 
Rippon is comparing line 1 of B.T.C. 218A — that is, the 
figure of £1,260,000 — with line 1 of B.T.C. 510, namely, the 
£2,685,000. But, of course, you will appreciate that between 
“X — A” Year and “Y” Year the monthly return had 
disappeared, and therefore lines 1 and 2 in B.T.C. 218A 
have to be doubled before you can make any comparison 
with line 1 of B.T.C. 510, and if you do that there is in 
fact no increase at all. 

Then there is a second matter which I also just desire 
to correct on the record. On the same page my learned 
friend Mr. Rippon referred to the reason for the addi- 
tional at the 3di fare in “ Y ” year on the estimated yield 
of the 3id. fare, and what he said was this : “ ... it 
may be partly accounted for by the drop back to lower 
fares ; but the main reason given by Mr. Valentine is 
the transfer to that category of what were previously 
known as early morning fares. It is rather difficult to sort 
out that aspect of the matter, but we do suggest that 
the result is due at least in .part — we cannot quantify the 
full effect — to the result of the Tribunal’s decision not to 
increase the 3d. to 34d.” 

I think all I need do. Sir, is to ask you if you would 
be good enough to take a note of the questions in which 
Mr. Valentine was dealing with this matter. They are 
questions 3661 to 3683 on Day 12, and also on the Ninth 
Day, page 150. I think, when you look at those quota- 
tions, you will appreciate that the conclusions which Mr. 
Rippon is seeking to draw are not really justified. 

Then, apart from that, Mr. Rippon in his. capacity as 
appearing for the Advisory Committee, did raise this point 
about the lack of co-operation, and I think I have already 
this morning sufficiently indicated to the Tribunal that 
that does not represent the view of the Executive. Of 
course you will appreciate, Sir, that it must sometimes 
happen that suggestions for increases of service are made 
to the London Transport Executive, which for one reason 
or another have to be rejected. That is inevitable to 
anybody who is running a public transport system. 

In the Objections to this Scheme one finds, if one 
looks at them, that some people are suggesting that some 
new projects ought to be carried out ; other people are 
suggesting that they would be a waste of money, and of 
course, any suggestions made to the Tribunal have to be 
judged on their own merits, and sometimes they have to 
be rejected. You will recall the case put forward by Mr. 
Pocknee, I think it was, who gave evidence, where there 
was a question of some new route in Edmonton and 
where some grievance was made about that ; but when the 
facts came out apparently there had been a census taken. 



the matter had been considered by the Traffic Consulta- 
tive Committee and they had not agreed that it was neces- 
sary. That is the sort of way in which the matter works 
out in practice, and if the objection on that sort of route 
is to be said to show lack of co-operation by the London 
Transport Executive, then I can understand the sort of 
grievance my learned friends feel. But of course that 
is not the way to approach the matter, and the London 
Transport Executive do constantly desire the closest co- 
operation with all local authorities, and they are satisfied 
that in the past full co-operation has in fact taken place. 

So much for East and West Ham and the South West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. Now may I just turn 
for a moment to the London Trades Council. The main 
theme of their Objection is that economic conditions, 
wages and so on, are such that we shall not get the 
increased receipts which we anticipate, and I think I have 
dealt substantially with that already this morning. A 
number of other points were raised forming, I think, a 
case of hardship. I said something about hardship when 
I opened this case, and what I have said with regard to 
drink, football pools and .so on, apparently caused a great 
deal of indignation. I am afraid, Sir, I am quite unre- 
pentant. It does seem to me that those are factors which 
ought to be taken into account if one has to try and 
maintain a true sense of proportion in these matters. It 
is not a matter of trying in any particular case to work 
out an arithmetical proportion, but it is a matter of some 
significance if one is considering whether in any cases 
there are going to be any real hardships or not. 

As I said in opening, there will always be some people 
who, for one reason or another, are living very close to 
the margin — the Mr. Micawbers of this world who are 
always just about to get into the red — and to those people 
of course the .smallest increase will just upset that very 
delicately poised equilibrium. But those are not the 
people, I venture to submit, for whom one must legislate 
in considering a Scheme of this kind. One must look at 
the matter from the point of view of the travellers by 
and large, and by and large in my submission 

( President ) : It is not merely a case of one must not ; 
one could not unless one is going to have a graded system 
of fares corresponding with family incomes. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : It would obviously be quite un- 
workable, both in theory and in practice. All I wanted to 
say on my learned friend’s case was that in order to build 
up some case of hardship, he has used a number of statistics, 
some of which are taken from official publications, and 
in particular on his Table L.T.C. 1 he did appear to be 
making the point that the retail prices, in particular the 
retail prices of food, had risen to such an extent as to 
show that some people’s position was unduly serious from 
that point of view. My learned friend did read some parts 
of the “ Economic Survey” for 1953, but he did not read 
this part, which is, of course, rather significant. I am 
referring to the bottom of paragraph 38, where it says 
this: “ That part of the rise in retail prices which was 
due to the reduction in food subsidies” — and, of course, 
that is included in L.T.C. 1— “.and to the increases in 
indirect taxes was roughly matched by the effect on 
personal incomes, after tax, of the income tax concessions 
and the increases in National Insurance and other transfer 
payments for which the Budget also provided. Thus the 
net effect of the Budget changes was to leave consumers’ 
real purchasing power virtually unchanged ”, and, of 
course, under the latest Budget, that position will be 
changed somewhat more in favour lof the individual. To 
look at earnings — gross, of course, in this case — without 
calling attention to that factor was, in my submission, not 
putting the matter quite properly before the Tribunal. 

There are various other matters in my learned friend’s 
argument which could be criticised as not being fully 
representative of the true position, hut I do not think I 
should be justified in taking up further time on those. 

So much for the London Trades Council. As I say, this 
question of hardship put forward in various forms has 
been included as a ground of Objection in a very large 
number of other Objections, and it would be quite 
impracticable, I venture to submit, in a reply such as this 
to endeavour to include in my observations some comment 
on every Objector, and to the extent that I do not refer 
individually to an Objector I hope will not be taken as 
suggesting that we treat his Objection with other than 
respect. It is merely because many of the Objections 
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raised common points, and it would not be justified, from 
the point of view of the Tribunal, that I should deal 
with them in detail. 

May I deal with the objections put forward by Mr. 
Morrish ; Mr. Valentine did yesterday give certain further 
information to the Tribunal in regard to his claim. There 
are one or two points, in my submission, that arise in this 
matter which are rather important to bear in mind. Mr. 
Morrish’s main theme has been that if you look at Table 
510 you see that the percentage increases involved in 
early morning fares are higher than the percentage 
increases involved in ordinary fares, and the net figures 
that he quoted are, I think, the figures of 12.4 per cent., 
in the case of early morning fares, as compared with 
6.59 per cent, in the case of the ordinary fares. 

May -I just make this plain : The policy which the Com- 
mission conceive to be the right policy in regard to early 
morning fares is this : First of all, as they have pointed 
out on earlier occasions, they take the view that such 
fares are not really, in principle, justified, but as long 
as they are kept in operation — and of course the Com- 
mission accept as they must accept having regard to what 
was in the last Scheme — that during the period while 
they are in operation they take this view, and I venture 
to submit it is the right view, that the margin as between 
the early morning fare and the ordinary fare should be 
more or less maintained as a cash margin. For instance, 
with the advantage which is at present enjoyed by the 
early morning traveller at any given mileage expressed 
in cash — let us assume it is 6d. — that when you increase 
the fares, he should still get the 6d. benefit. That is the 
policy which the Commission regard as the right policy, 
and in my submission it must be the right policy in a 
matter of this kind ; but of course, as you appreciate 
Sir, if that policy is followed, you have to apply the 
same increases to the early morning as you apply to the 
ordinary and maintain in that way this cash difference 
between the two. Because one is lower than the other, 
you will automatically get a bigger percentage of increase 
in the lower case than in the higher. That is automatic 
and consequential if you maintain the same margin 
between the two fares, and the Transport Commission do 
take the view very strongly that it would be quite wrong 
to enlarge the difference between the two. 

As Mr. Valentine pointed out yesterday, the proposals 
in the Draft Scheme leave the amount of the concession 
unchanged in cash at all distances except at three miles, 
where admittedly there is a reduction in the concession 
by a penny, and for road journeys only at five miles, 
where the concession would be reduced by a halfpenny. 

In contrast, in the case of Mr. Morrish’s proposal, 
the amount of the concession is increased at every distance 
except three miles, where there would be no change under 
Mr. Morrish’s proposal, and the amount by which the 
concession would be increased would be a penny a day 
in every case except for road journeys at five miles, where 
the increased concession would be a halfpenny. In my 
submission those figures very clearly indicate the two 
approaches to this problem ; the Commission say : As 
long as early morning fares do continue in operation, we 
accept them of course, but we do say that you ought 
to keep the gap between the two classes of fares level — - 
you should not widen it. 

Mr. Morrish’s proposal does, for the reason I have 
indicated, widen that gap, and it is not without significance 
in considering the proposals in this regard and in this 
Scheme to consider that on the last occasion, when ol 
course much the same question arose, the ordinaries took 
an increase of 14.3 per cent, and the early mornings 24.7 
per cent, for the same sort of reasons that I have just 
indicated, and in fact in that Scheme — the last Scheme— 
the gap between the two classes of fares was slightly 
narrower. 

In the present case we are, except for the minor excep- 
tions I have indicated, maintaining the gap as it is, and 
I do submit that if this year we maintain the gap, nobody 
who enjoys early morning fares can really say that this 
Scheme is unfairly affecting him. It is not unfairly 
affecting him ; he is still going to enjoy in the future 
precisely the same — subject to the exception I have men- 
tioned — financial advantage over the other traveller that 
he is now enjoying. For that reason, in my submission 
the proposals of the Commission are, in this regard, to 
be preferred to those of Mr. Morrish, on that ground il 
on no other. 
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Of course the other matter is quite a different matter 
as to how much money we need, and in my submission 
not only do we need the money Mr. Morrish’s scheme 
would give us, but we also need the money that our 
Scheme would give us. There is -this added objection 
to Mr. Morrish’s proposal in that it does, in effect — quite 
substantially, really — widen the gap between the early 
morning fares and the ordinary fares. 

[Mr. Poole): Mr. Willis, I am only asking this for 
information. Are you assuming Mr. Morrish’s scale goes 
beyond the 10 miles at your own proposed rate or at a-n 
improved rate. What are the calculations that he made 
based on? He only goes to 10 miles, and you will notice 
that the longer distances, 8, 9 and 10 miles and so on, are 
all Id. less than your proposed Scheme. 

[Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think we assume that they go 
right through. 

[Mr. Poole) : On the same basis? 

[Mr. Harold Willis) : That is what we assume. I agree 
POEU.l only goes so far, tout the percentages Mr. Morrish 
uses, and the arguments he put forward, and the figures 
of yield, were on the assumption that the thing went right 
through. Of course, as you will appreciate, Sir, in our 
own proposal of the Scheme in the seventh schedule we 
only go up to 10 -miles. 

[Mr. Poole) : 1 appreciate that, but these have been 
married up. 

[Mr. Harold Willis): They cover rail as well. All the 
money assumes the matter goes right through. 

[Mr. Poole) : At Id. less all the way through. 

[President) : Mr. Willis, why as a matter of principle 
should the gap in pennies between an ordinary and early 
morning remain the same? 

[Mr. Harold Willis) : In the case of any concession that 
anybody enjoys it is always possible to approach the 
concession as a percentage concession of the whole or 
as a particular amount of concession. Let me assume the 
sort of case that one sometimes comes across. Assume 
for the sake of -argument that a child living in a certain 
locality gets a concession of fees going to a school, or 
let us assume a parent gets a concession because he has 
four children -at the same school, a concession of £2 
a term, or in the case of the local child he gets a con- 
cession of a reduction of £5 determining fees. Of course, 
it is perfectly true to say that that concession represents 
a bigger percentage concession when the fees are lower. 

[President) : I am not concerned with whether the right 
approach is to approach it by the percentages or by refer- 
ence to the actual difference in pence. I will assume for 
a moment that the proper approach is toy the difference in 
pence and -the percentage must necessarily be misleading. 
What principle is i-t -that is said to result in the view that 
the gap between early morning and ordinary should remain 
the same? 

[Mr. Harold Willis) : I think the short and simple 
answer to that is this : Here is a particular concession 
which has a certain financial benefit to certain classes of 
travel, and the Commission can see no reason in principle 
why, because fares are altered under a Scheme, that par- 
ticular concession should become worth more in point 
of view of money. That is a view that was taken under 
the last Scheme and became the basis -for the early 
morning -basis last time, amongst other factors. 

[President) : The difference between two fares was not 
last time rested -upon any principle ; and as a matter of 
history, the difference between the old workmen’s fares 
and the then ordinary -fares was not based on any 
principle. 

[Mr. Harold Willis): The old ones, as you are well 
familiar with, varied so enormously -up and down the 
country, some of them seemed -to be based on no prin- 
ciple at -all that anyone could succeed in discovering. 
But I think this is the -way, is it not, to look at it, at 
any rate in the 1950 Scheme, and the 1951 Scheme, a 
certain balance has -been s-truck. 

[President): In 1950 the Scheme confirmed left a 
difference of such and such a number difference in pence. 

[Mr. Harold Willis): Yes; and, of course, it is to be 
borne in -mind that in 1950 a big extension of -the facility 
was introduced by the early morning on the buses. But 
the position is this. Sir, that under the 1951 Scheme that 
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gap was established, a certain gap, and the Commission 
certainly take .the view that there is not the slightest 
justification for widening that gap. Their policy as was 
very frankly stated last time and is frankly stated this 
time, is that there really ought to toe no gap at all, and 
they certainly strongly resist on grounds of principle, and 
of course in the interests of the ordinary traveller, the 
idea that the gap should toe widened. 

[President) : I can understand that if you hold that there 
ought not to be any difference, you certainly are almost 
bound to hold as a matter of principle that the existing 
difference should not be larger. But assuming that you 
have not established your first principle, namely that there 
ought not to toe differentiation at all, and indeed that you 
are defeated on that, I do not quite understand upon what 
principle you say that an existing difference should not be 
enlarged. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): For this very good reason, I ven- 
ture to submit : If you once having established your yard- 
stick abandon it, where do you get to? The thing then 
can run right away with you. It may well be said then 
that at present there is a difference of 6d. three miles, let 
it be a difference of 2s. Od. or what you will. You com- 
pletely open the flood gate, if I may put it that way. I 
should have thought, with respect, that having established 
what in one Scheme is to toe regarded as a reasonable 
relationship between the two classes of fare in terms of 
cash concession values that it would be at least a doubtful 
course to take in a later Scheme to open it by so much. 
It could toe said the next time, let us open it a bit wider ; 
and where do you get to? I do submit, Sir, that while the 
thing is there certainly consistency in regard to the size of 
the gap is an essential thing to maintain. It is difficult 
of course to prove affirmatively that any particular gap is 
the right figure as you appreciate, Sir, and I do not think 
anybody could seek to prove in any precise way that what 
is now the Scheme is absolutely right, it is what has been 
included for a variety of reasons as being an appropriate 
concession. But you cannot say mathematically that par- 
ticular concession is the right figure, nor similarly could I 
prove that some other figure is necessarily the wrong figure. 
What I do submit is that anything which tends to widen 
the gap is for the reason I have indicated bad, but also any- 
thing that tends to disturb the gap, certainly by way of a 
widening, is toad. The Commission have indicated, and of 
course it is clear, that given freedom of discretion their 
tendency will be to narrow the gap. But of course with 
the early morning fares which are covered by the Scheme 
that does not arise. 

I think it is right that I should make this point clear, 
that the Commission having taken the view that m due 
course the gap ought to be got rid of because that is their 
policy, they do very strongly feel, apart from the other 
reasons which I have indicated, that anything which tends 
to widen the gap will, of course, be a retrograde step m 
the course of trying to achieve what the Commission regard 
as ultimately the right solution. But that is really looking 
at the matter rather in the future. I think the point you 
have in mind, Sir, is really the rather shorter point, why at 
any particular juncture is a particular gap right or wrong 
and I have endeavoured to deal with that, I hope suffi- 
ciently. It is not capable of precise definition ; but having 
once established a gap, as long as this system of fares is m 
operation, I submit it must be wrong to disturb it, because 
having once disturbed it then you have thrown the thing 
into the melting pot. 

(Mr. Poole) : At present the gap seems to be different 
of course for every mile, and there seems to be very little 
relativity between them ; the cash difference at 17 miles, 
18 miles, and so on are all different. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : They are all different at the dif- 
ferent stages, necessarily, Sir, as you appreciate. But the 
point that is important is that the gap at a particular 
mileage now representing so much, that gap should not be 
altered. 

(Mr. Poole) : At each mile? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : At each mile. 

(Mr. Poole): On what principle you arrive at the 
relativity, I do not know. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): It is not possible to say that 
the particular cash benefit, which the early morning 
traveller enjoys at any particular mileage, is the right 
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amount of concession he ought to enjoy. No one can 
prove that. It is the amount of concession that the 
Tribunal last time thought he ought to enjoy at that 
particular mileage. What I am really saying is that there 
are no circumstances today which make it right to alter 
the amount of that concession. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : II do not want to interrupt my 
friend’s trend on the question of the gap, but the Tribunal 
will recollect that that was strongly influenced by the 
limitation of 4d. a day per ticket, in the 1950 Scheme. 
That widened the gap, of course, at greater differences, 
quite considerably. That was in fact how you get that 
extraordinary taper. It was in fact influenced. 

(Mr. Poole): That was Mr. Moelwyn Hughes’s fight. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : And the conclusion arrived at the 
limitation of the amount of cash per week the person 
had to pay. There was the principle, quite a clear one. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels) : May I say 

(President) : Not much, we are not in a Committee 
Meeting. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels) : My recollection of Mr. 

Valentine’s evidence, his argument, was that the percent- 
age gap was maintained as between early morning returns 
and ordinary fares as near as was possible in view of 
the currency, and it was upon that argument that he 
was in fact cross-examined, and this is a new argument 
which is appearing for the first time. 

(President) : There is no reason why Counsel should 
not produce an argument which a witness has not 
produced. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels): The address is usually based 
on the evidence. 

(President): This is really a hybrid between an action 
at law and a Parliamentary Committee. At a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, as I understand it — I am ignorant 
on these matters — Counsel give the evidence and the 
expert witnesses do the argument. This is somewhere 
between the two. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): The only thing I want to add is 
(I think I have already sufficiently indicated it) that it is 
the considered view of the Commission that this gap 
ought gradually to disappear, and therefore if the gap 
is to be disturbed at all, the disturbance should be in the 
direction of narrowing the gap rather than widening it. 
That, I think, accurately expresses their view. 

Now may 'I pass from Mr. Morrish? It will be con- 
venient to Mr. Valentine to supply the figures which he 
was asked about yesterday some time within the next 
few days rather than that I should give them to you 
today. I gather that will meet with your approval. 

(President): That will save us a lot of arithmetical 
computations. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): If you please. Then while we 
are on the question of hardship, there was the case of 
Miss Forster who so nobly stepped into the breach when 
others were not prepared to start. 

(President) : Miss Forster, I cannot help observing, not 
merely stepped into the breach but has remained in the 
breach ever since. A tribute to somebody ; I do not 
know whom. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : You will recall that Miss Forster 
did rather take the view that the Comptroller stood here 
at this Inquiry in the role of Cataline and she quoted 
Cicero for the purposes of demonstrating that. Of 
course, I think it -might perhaps be asked whether Sir 
Reginald really is the Cataline. Is not the real Cataline 
to whom these remarks of Cicero’s are addressed, the 
people who are in effect stirring up the public, some- 
times not on very firm or sure grounds, stirring up the 
public to feel a sense of dissatisfaction with the services 
that are provided for them in London?. Is not that person 
really the Cataline to whom these strictures should pro- 
perly be addressed? So much for Miss Forster. 

The Chamber of Commerce — and I hope Miss Forster 
will forgive me if I put her so close to the Chamber of 
Commerce — raised rather an interesting sort of objec- 
tion, interesting because it seemed to show such a curious 
approach from that body to ah commercial principles, 
because first of all they said there ought to be no 
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( President ) : That we ought not to be here. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): You ought not to be here, there 
ought to be a comprehensive Inquiry into the whole 
structure and operating policy of the Committee before 
anything was done. That view was put forward by 
Mr. Jordan, and he supported it by referring to Tube 
Investments, as I understand it, employed for their own 
purposes certain efficiency experts who succeeded in 
proving that Tube Investments, as they were then function- 
ing, were wasting money. But they were not outside 
investigators, people exclusive just to the company ; they 
were employed by Tube Investments for the purposes of 
this investigation. That, of course, is exactly what does 
go on today. 

(President) : I may have misunderstood Mr. Jordan, but 
I thought they employed a number of business consultants. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : Tube Investments employed them ; 
it was not the shareholders who brought them in to say 
the concern was badly managed. The Company employed 
them, and that is exactly what happens in the Transport 
Commission. They have experts, very often their own 
experts, who from time to time make an investigation of 
the different branches of the organisation for the purpose 
of seeing whether efficiency is being maintained. There 
is no suggestion that Tube Investments would have had 
some entirely extraneous investigation, but here what is 
suggested for the Commission is an entirely extraneous 
investigation, a newly-appointed body, and to seek to draw 
any analogy from what happened in Tube Investments is, 
in my submission, wholly wrong. One is really astounded 
that a body like the Chamber of Commerce really thought 
themselves justified in putting forward such a suggestion. 

The other matters they referred to were various. There 
was the matter of traders’ seasons, and so on. What their 
attitude really amounts to is this : The commercial 

approach we agree is the right one, provided you agree 
with, us ; if you do not agree with us, then it is not the 
right one. That really, I think, sums up their approach. 

Of course, so far as these traders’ seasons are concerned, 
everyone has agreed that what used to be called the 
traders’ season was rightly done away with. Whether 
some other concession on somewhat the same sort of lines 
ought to be introduced as a matter of commercial policy 
is, as you will appreciate, still under consideration. Mr. 
Roberts, very fairly, at Question 4750 

(President) : We thought so last time and we have heard 
nothing this time to change our minds. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Perhaps I need not say more about 
traders’ seasons. Then he said there ought to be a provi- 
sion in the Scheme providing for discounts in connection 
with these warrants. Well the facts were agreed 
substantially by Mr. Jordan, what in fact happens is that 
money is deposited at the beginning of the month and 
the traveller uses the warrant during the month. At the 
end of the following month he has to pay his bill, and 
he in fact gets credit for travel for one month and 
his deposit represents six weeks’ travel. As he pointed 
out, there is really very little in it, and in my submission 
there is no sort of justification for any provision. If the 
trader does not like the warrant scheme, if he does not 
think there are advantages in it, he need not share it, it 
is purely optional. If he wants to use the facilities there 
it is ; and, Sir, in my submission there is no sort of 
justification for any further provision. 

(President) : The trader does like the scheme, but he 
would like it better if he got a discount. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Then Southend: may I just say 
a word about that? My learned friend Mr. Rougier 
always contrives to bring a little interest into the case 
whether it be some of his carterisms, if one can so 
describe them, or in some other way. And most of his 
case was based upon what that Professor said in some 
paper. But what did his case really amount to when one 
looks at it? When you see his Objection, he is saying 
that Southend is really a dormitory of London. Thai 
seems to be the start of his case there. And having 
established in his Objection that Southend is a dormitory 
of London, he now seeks to have some part of the 
Southend area treated as a separate enclave. And that 
does appear to be really a very inconsistent attitude. 

Then in paragraph 6 of his Objection, the first Objec- 
tion he refers to “ the national policy to disperse popula- 
tion ”, and I think -that is not perhaps very accurately 
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stated as the national policy. If that purports to be 
founded on the Barlow Report on the policy envisaged for 
the new towns, of course the policy there is not to 
disperse population to dormitory areas, but to disperse 
population with their industries. So you establish away 
from the centre from which the population came self- 
contained new communities ; and I do not think there 
are any planners today who advocate the dispersal of 
population to dormitory areas as being a desirable object 
from a planning point of view. That does indicate, I 
think, a rather fundamentally wrong approach in this 
matter. 

But just to get down to what my learned friend is 
asking for, he accepts, as I understand it, that you have 
to exclude from this enclave, where he is to be treated 
as a separate unit, everything that is West of Upminsfer 
and then you in some way devise an area East of 
Upminster and say they are to have special fares. What 
you do with the people who use the other line to Billericay 
I do not know, but that is how the thing is to be dealt 
with. All that really emerges I venture to submit from 
that case as it was put was this, how right both the 
earlier Schemes were in treating Southend as part of 
the London unit. My learned friend said that Southend 
was admitted to be a very profitable line. It may well 
be that the large part, or some part, of the profitable 
element of course is in the element West of Upminster, 
and it might be that quite a bit of profitability of the 
line arises from the people who go out from London to 
Southend. That is not a very accurate approach to the 
matter. 

I do not think I should be justified in saying very much 
about Southend. Their case has been fully argued three 
times now. Southend is in this area and I submit it is 
in this area rightly. If you have an area such as -the 
London area, there will always be some bits of it showing 
a better ratio of profit than others. There are some 
bits which will never make a profit, and you have to take 
the rough with the smooth. The mere fact that some 
part of the area shows rather better results than others 
if you can pick it out, does not in itself in my submission 
make an argument for splitting i-t up at all. 

My learned friend raised a further point about the 
non-intermediate seasons, and suggested they ought to 
have them. Let me just say this, and it will save me 
saying it again in -the case of Brighton : As was clearly 
indicated at the last hearing, the Commission take the 
view that non-intermediate seasons ought to be done 
away with, and they indicated an intention -to do that 
at the last hearing. The matter was argued by some of 
the Objectors that provision for them should be made in 
the Scheme. Such a provision was not in fact made in 
the Scheme ; and -the Commission had intended, but for 
the intervention to do away with those facilities. In 
my submission that being the intention of the Commission 
it would be quite wrong to introduce a further concession 
of that kind which apparently the Tribunal regard as 
wrong, and which the Commission regard as wrong, and 
which are likely at any rate in the near future to be 
done away with. 

So much for Sou-thend. Now Brighton is rather a 
remarkable and bold case. The sea air I know does 
tend to enliven -people, but it iwa-s really rather a remark- 
able case that was put -forward for Brighton. It was tha-t 
the effect of the increases of season ticket rates for 
Brighton would in effect reduce Brighton to a state of 
penury in the near -future, and that people would leave 
Brighton, the buildings would be empty and so on and 
so forth ; really not a very convincing picture. Perhaps 
the least convincing part of it was that it was suggested 
that the effect of having to pay these extra increases 
per month or per quarter on your season tickets would 
mean that the Brighton people would come back closer 
to London. But of course if they are financially minded 
people they might well take this view the other way ; 
they might say, living a-t Brighton and haying a long 
season ticket the -increase I have to bear is a smaller 
percentage increase on my season ticket rate than if I 
CO to live at Purley ; if I go to live a-t Purley I am going 
to have to pay a bigger percentage ; that is not good 
business, surely ; I -think I -will stay in Brighton. Do 
not you think that really is the right answer if anyone 
is going to look at it from that point of view at all/ 
But Brighton I venture to submit is a trivial question. 
The question of non-intermediate seasons was raised last 
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time, and in my submission Brighton have indicated 
nothing fresh .this time -to justify the reopening of the 
matter. 

Those are, I think, the only individual Objections in 
regard to which I require to say anything further. As 
I said a moment ago, there is a large number of other 
Objections, both Objectors who 'have appeared here in 
person and Objectors who have followed the course you 
suggested of putting in written observations. We have 
of course read those observations, but it does not seem 
to me. Sir, having read them, that I would be justified 
in taking up your time making points on them. There 
are, of course, in all of them some points which one 
could pick up in one way or another, but I do not 
propose to do that. They are now printed in the trans- 
cript and they will be considered by you in due course. 
I think any broad point that those statements raise and 
any broad points made by Objectors in regard to whom 
I have made no observations are in general certainly 
covered by the observations I have made. 

There are one or two other matters with which I do 
desire to deal, and the first matter is the question as to the 
form in which your decision should be given. This point 
was raised, very helpfully I think, by my learned friend 
Mr. Rippon at some stage in his speech — whether it was 
the intention of the Tribunal to give anything in the form 
of a written judgment. Of course the Commission con- 
sidered that matter, and I am instructed by them to say 
that they do strongly support the idea of a written judg- 
ment for the reason that it would certainly be of assistance 
both to the Commission and, we think, to the Objectors 
In seeing what points are likely to be relevant at any future 
Inquiries, and what points have been settled once and for 
all in a certain way, points which would be a waste of time 
taking again. We also think it would tend to shorten any 
future proceedings, because one will know a little bit more 
in regard to the matter. If I may say so, on behalf of the 
Commission, we would therefore welcome the idea that 
some judgment should accompany the confirmation or 
rejection of the Scheme. 

(. President ) : What do you mean by “ a judgment ”, Mr. 
Willis? Do you mean a document which contains observa- 
tions on every point which has been raised by any 
Objector? 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : No, I certainly would not suggest 
that that is either appropriate or necessary. I think if I 
might indicate my idea — and I am speaking rather per- 
sonally at the moment — of what should be in the judgment, 
I would say that the Tribunal should indicate the salient 
points of issue which have emerged at the Inquiry. There 
is no doubt that there are certain salient points. For 
example : What is the appropriate Central Charge? . Has 
there been an overcharge for maintenance? What is the 
view about cheap fares? I think one could say there are 
about ten issues. 

There are, of course, a multiplicity of minor issues, and 
I should have thought, with respect, that the Tribunal could 
reasonably say that there is a variety of other matters, 
but that they are not of sufficient importance to affect their 
decision one way or the other on the Scheme ; these 
matters have been raised and we think it right to give our 
views on them. With respect, I think that would be the 
way in which I would suggest, personally, the matter 
should be dealt with. 

It cannot, of course, be dealt with in the way a judg- 
ment is given in a Court of Law, because there are no 
Pleadings and no issues in the strict sense of the word, but 
I think some guidance can be obtained from the proce- 
dure in the case of the 1950 Inquiry. Something in the 
nature of a judgment was given in that case indicating at 
least what was regarded as the appropriate target figure, 
and so on. That is the type of point which, I would ven- 
ture to suggest, can conveniently and usefully be dealt with 
so far as the parties are concerned. 

(President) : It is easy to see the disadvantages of that 
course of happening. I am now thinking of the next 
Inquiry. In addition to three volumes containing questions 
and answers for everyone to refer to. there would be or 
there might be, a confusing discussion as to what part of 
the decision in the Inquiry of 1953 was based on what part 
of the evidence given in 1953. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : I do not think one wants to take 
too black an outlook of the future. 



( President ) : I am thinking from the point of view as to 
whether it would shorten the proceedings or add to the 
enlightenment of parties who have to consider whether 
they would or would not object. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I would have thought a judgment 
could be devised in a form which would reduce that sort 
of risk ; I do not say reduce it altogether, but to reduce 
it to at least manageable proportions. 

(President) : On minor issues of course it would. I have, 
with the assent of my colleagues, disposed with one minor 
issue to-day. I said I was not interested in traders’ 
seasons, and I think earlier I said I was not interested in 
something else — I forget now what it was. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. 121. 

( President ): 121. However, we will bear it in mind. 
It is flattering to the Tribunal that someone would wish 
for a document in addition to a Scheme ! 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Then you did ask at some stage 
of the proceedings that we should indicate to you the 
time which, in our view, would be required to bring the 
Scheme into force if it was approved. I am instructed 
to say that on the assumption that the general form of 
the Scheme as confirmed will follow that of the Draft 
Scheme, and that the alterations made by the Tribunal 
will be confined to the figures in the money in the 
Schedules, that is to say, the mileage basis is not altered 
but is merely a matter of money, then the time which it 
would take the London Transport Executive and the 
Railway Executive to implement the Scheme as confirmed 
will be a period of up to 12 weeks from the time when 
the contents of the Scheme, as confirmed by the Tribunal, 
are known by the Executives. The precise time required 
will depend, of course, upon the nature and extent of the 
alterations made by the Tribunal, if any. 

(President) : Of course, in a sense it does not very much 
matter in a Scheme merely directed to saying what are 
the maxima which you must not exceed. Although the 
Scheme is brought into operation on the 1st May, there 
is no compulsion on you to put new fares into operation 
on that day. You could continue the old. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I understand you were anxious to 
find out how long it would be before we could get the 
machinery into operation for the new fares. 

( President ) : I was. I was thinking it over ; for the 
purpose of doing what we have to do, it does not seem to 
me to matter very much what date we should put in. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): I agree ; from that point of view 
if you were to fix a day, for example, the 1st of May, it is 
quite clear that although that is the date upon which the 
Scheme could come into operation, it would -not be 
possible for us to get the machinery into operation by 
that time. There would be bound to be a time lag in 
order to get the machinery into working order. 

(President) : However, if the date of operation to be 
prescribed in the Scheme is to be aimed at being the 
date on which you exercise the powers you are given in 
the Scheme, it ought to be about 12 weeks after you 
become aware of the findings. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Up to 12 weeks. 

(President) : Not more. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Up to 12 weeks ; it depends upon 
how much alteration there is. 

(President) : If we alter everything, it will take more 
printing, for example. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)-. Then there was the question, you 
will recall, as to the students, page 455. 

(President) : Yes, I remember the question. The point 
with which I was particularly concerned then was whether, 
in the definition of remuneration, you would not exclude 
the grants expressly? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : May I say this on that point? 
That, of course, is one of the three points, or more, raised 
by the Students’ Union, but the practice at present is for 
the Executives not to take into account -what is in fact 
received by the students in the way of scholarships, and 
so on. In the Draft Scheme it is true to say that remunera- 
tion is defined as included in “ a salary, wages or other 
monetary payment whatsoever ”. So it is quite clear 
that that would entitle us to say to an applicant that we 
must take into account what he gets under a scholarship 
in deciding whether he comes into the 25s. Od. a week 
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figure. But in practice we do not adopt that, and we are 
quite prepared to insert in the Scheme words to make 
that clear in the Scheme. 

The Executives are prepared to exclude from the Draft 
Scheme the definition of remuneration in paragraph 25 
(2). It says that any money received by the passenger 
exclusively for educational purposes, irrespective of 
whether that money is a grant from, say, the Government, 
a local authority, a charitable trust, or is an allowance 
i expressly made for educational purposes by say, for 

example, a parent or a friend. We are, in effect, prepared 
to put the thing into the widest form in this Scheme. 

( President ) : Let that be put forward to us in the form 
i of an amendment, which we will be able to make know- 

ing that there is no objection. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : If you please, Sir. There were 
two other points which did raise a considerable extension 
of the students concession. 

(. President ) : I would like to have the age limit dis- 
cussed. It is now 18, is it not? 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): It is now 18, and it is suggested 
it should be any time while you are still living, if you 
are a student ; if you are a student of 80, you would 
still be entitled to this. 

( President ) : Not many institutions would be engaged 
in the preparation of someone of 80 for a professional 
vocation, I think. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : But if one goes to the Inns of 
Court, there are plenty of students of quite mature years 
launching out on the field of the Bar. 

But the really important point, if I may put it quite 
shortly, is that this particular facility is one which, as 
you appreciate, has been inherited by the Executives, and 
is not one which can really be defended in practice. All 
we have done up to now is to try to rationalise the 
Scheme within the limits of our inheritance. What is 
now asked for, in effect, is that there should be a con- 
siderable extension, taking the age point first, of this 
facility. 

The view of the Executives is that it is not part of 
their function, having regard to the interests of the 
ordinary travellers, to provide a concession to people 
merely because they are scholars. If in fact a scholar 
has to pay certain amounts for travel — let me take a 
simple example ; assume a student of 20 has to pay a 
certain amount for travel, he having at the moment to 
pay the ordinary fare, the amount he has so to spend 
is one of the factors taken into account by whatever body 
it may be assisting him in his education. If, as a result 
of this concession, he gets cheaper travel, the benefit will 
in fact go largely at any rate not to the student himself 
but to the particular local authority or body who is 
supporting his education. 

The view of the Commission is that there really is 
no sort of justification for that, and moreover there is, 

* in principle, no sort of justification for the student as 
such being subsidised any more than he is at present. 

There are many categories of person who may say they 
should be entitled to a concession. You will recall at 

* the last Inquiry the British Legion were claiming some 
special concession for disabled persons. Indeed, one is 
very sorry for the disabled ; similarly one may be very 
sorry for a student having difficulty in finding the money 
for his education. But is it the Commission who should 
assist him? For instance he cannot go into a shop and 
get 1 lb. of butter cheaper because he is a student. There 
is no justification, similarly, for him getting his travel 
cheaper. He gets half price if he is under fourteen, 
and in addition he gets the extra concession up to 18. 

[President): Half price educational up to 16. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): There is the ordinary up to 14, 
then up to 16. Up to 16 without any money qualifica- 
tion, up to 18 if you satisfy .the money test. 

(. President ) : These two tests only apply in the case of 
season tickets of course. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): They are seeking to extend it to 
ordinary seasons as well. That is a matter we will deal 
with if you wish. 



(President) : I have no.t thought of that ; you need 
not bother. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Dealing with the season ticket, 
it raises a very big point of principle here as to whether 
it is right that bodies providing transport should give 
extra concessions to people for reasons such as this. In 
my submission it cannot be defended on principle at all. 
It is there up to a certain extent, and we accept it in the 
form in which it now is. But we do strongly object to 
any idea of it being extended. However, we are, as 1 
say, prepared to have the practice, in regard to scholar- 
ships and so on, incorporated into the Scheme. But 
we would most strongly object to any concession being 
extended say even from 18 to 20, because in my sub- 
mission there is no principle to justify it. 

You have indicated you did not wish me to deal with 
the extension to the ordinaries. 

Then the last but two of the other matters: You, Sir, 
raised a question about luggage. It is at page 455. You 
suggested the inclusion, in the definition of the fares, of 
“ ordinary luggage ”. And we quite agree that that would 
be an improvement. 

(President) : It is “ ordinary ” which is used through- 
out Part Seven, is it not? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, it is. The last matter which 
we would desire to raise is a matter of minor alteration. 
Would you be kind enough to turn to the First Schedule 
of the Scheme, Part 1? That relates to London Lines. 
You see in page 9, Part 1, London Lines, there is in 
paragraph C “ the Commission’s railways between the 
following stations (including those .stations).” There are 
certain minor amendments due to closing of lines which 
we would desire to have incorporated. In 1. 
Chiltern 

( President ) : Let any geographical alteration of that 
sort be submitted to us in the form of a memorandum. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : If you please. That then completes 
ail the observations I desire to make. 

I am sure all my learned friends, and all the persons who 
have had the privilege of taking part in this Inquiry, would 
desire me to express on their behalf to you and your col- 
leagues their very great appreciation which you have 
shown to us all throughout these long and arduous 
proceedings. 

(President) : We are very grateful to you, Mr. Willis, for 
the last words, and indeed we are grateful for all the pre- 
ceding words. Personally I am grateful for the last. 

Perhaps I might just mention one thing, the new Bill, 
if it goes through in the form in which I last looked at 
it, will contain some provisions as to what may or must 
not be done in a charges scheme. Those provisions will 
be compulsory on us, and are not open therefore to dis- 
cussion. We cannot come to any decision as to what 
changes would have to be made in this Scheme, assuming 
we confirm any Scheme, until the Bill is passed. We shall 
probably, when we do know what the new law is, ask 
your clients, Mr. Willis, to put to us in the form of 
alterations, the alterations they would have made in their 
Draft Scheme if the new Bill had then been in force. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : We will certainly do that. 

( President ) : I do not think the compulsory alterations 
are long. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): No, but there are certain matters 
which we have had in mind and certain draft proposals are 
in being. 

( President ) : Do you wish, Mr. MacLaren, on the behalf 
of the London County Council, to have the same oppor- 
tunity of submitting alterations? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I was not seeking that, but it may be 
when you come to consider your judgment that there are 
some points on the interpretation of some of the clauses 
relating to what may be in the Charges Scheme or what 
may not. I was going to say, if the Tribunal feel there 
is anything that you would be otherwise moved to put in 
the Scheme that may or may not be clearly excluded by the 
Act when it becomes an Act, so that there is a question 
in the Tribunal’s mind on that matter, those whom I repre- 
sent, and I am sure I speak too for Middlesex on this, 
would be grateful of addressing you if it does arise. 
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(. President ) : If we have any doubt we could reopen the 
Inquiry ; but we would hardly reopen it generally. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : It is the misfortune of not knowing 
what we are facing. 

( President ) : One way of dealing with it would be writing 
in the clause, as the last clause, notwithstanding anything 
in this Scheme, nothing in it shall be deemed to have any 



[Continued 



effect contrary to the Transport Act of 1953. You may 
be quite certain, Mr. MaoLaren, that if we think there is 
any substantial doubt, and we think that that doubt would 
affect the position of any of the Objectors here, we shall 
give them an opportunity in some way of observing on it. 
I think it is doubtful whether we shall reopen the whole 
Inquiry. 



(The proceedings were then terminated.) 



CORRIGENDA 

Seventeenth Day — Tuesday, 14th April, 1953 

Page 341, column 2, line 2 — for “ exclude ” read “ include ”. 

Page 342, Question 5823, line 1 — for “ I ” read “ you ”. 

Page 343, Question 5841, line 5— for “ month ” read “ monrhs 

Nineteenth Day — Thursday, 16th April, 1953. 

Page 388, Question 6641, line 6 — for “ 1 • 175d. ” read “ 1 -75d.”. 

Page 391, column 1, paragraph 6, line 6 — for “ a matter ” read “ the matter ”. 

Page 391, column 1, paragraph 6, lines 8 and 9 — for “ in the increases of” read “ for the increase in ”. 

Page 391, column 1, paragraph 6, line 2— for “ use ” read “ yield ”. 

Page 391, column 2, line 2 — after “ based upon ” insert “ the ”. 

Page 391, column 2, paragraph 7, line 4— for “ medium ” read “ median ” 

Page 391, column 2, paragraph 9, line 6— for “ medium ” read “ median ”. 

Page 394, column 1, paragraph 4, line 3— for “ less for ” read “ less of”. 

Page 394, column 1, paragraph 5, last line — for “ seasonal ” read “ season ticket ”. 

Page 394, column 2, last paragraph, lines 5 and 6 — for “ be influenced ” read “ influence ” 

Page 395, column 1, paragraph 4, line 2 — before “ recreation ” insert “ it includes ”. 

Page 395, column 1, paragraph 10, lines 5 and 6 — for “ of all ” read “ all of”. 

Page 395, column 2, paragraph 6, line 5— for “ provinces ” read “ suburbs ”. 

Page 396, column 1, paragraph 1, line 4— for “ as not ” read “ of not ”. 

Page 396, column 1, paragraph 16— after “ assure ” insert “ you ”, 

Page 397, column 1, paragraph 16, line 4 — for “ show ” read “ showed ”. 

Page 397, column 2, paragraph 8, line 11— for “ date ” read “ rate ”. 

Page 398, column 2, paragraph 13, line 5 — for “ involved ” read “ caused ”. 

Page 399, column 1, paragraph 7, line 1 — for “ I have recognised ” read “ I recognise ”. 

Page 399, column 1, paragraph 8, line 4 — for “ subsequent compensation ” read “ subsidy and of”. 

Page 399, column 1, paragraph 9, line 2 — for “ subsequent ” read “ subsidy and ” 

Page 399, column 2, paragraph 6, lines 6 and 7— for “ the benefit to ” read “ for the benefit of”. 

Page 399, column 2, paragraph 6, line 7 — delete “ — to ”. 

Page 399, column 2, paragraph 6, line 8— after “ yield ” insert “ — ”. 

Page 399, column 2, paragraph 6, line 9 — for “ a ” read “ that ”. 

Twentieth Day — Friday, 17th April, 1953. 

Page 415, column 1, paragraph 8, line 9— for “ section of” read “ sectional or ”. 

Twenty-second Day — Tuesday, 21st April, 1953. 

Page 446, column 1, paragraph 2, line 4 — for “ CC/H. 1 12 ” read “ CC/H. 112A ”. 

Page 446, column 2, last paragraph but one, line 12— after “ direction ” insert “ at the same time ”. 

Page 446, column 2, last paragraph but one, line 16 — for “ solely ” read “ partly ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 3, line 2— for “ Brixton and Walthamstow ” read “ Croydon to Walthamstow via Brixton 

and Kings Cross ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 3, line 5— for “ Waltham read “ Kings ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 4, line 4— for “ Brixton only ” read “ East Brixton to Victoria trains are only two 

cars ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 4, line 5— after “ twenty minutes ” insert “ even in rush hours ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 5, line 7— for “ they would insist ” read “ you would insist ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 7, lines 2-4— delete “If Blackfriars ” and insert after the word Victoria “and 

from Bromley South to Blackfriars. If they were lower than from Bromley 
North to London Bridge ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 8, line 6— after the word “ sub-standard ” insert “ from Liverpool Street to Walthamstow 

although they can and do charge such fares ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 8, line 13— for “ East Barnet ” read “ New Barnet ”. 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 10, line 2— for “ Commission ” read “ Tribunal 

Page 447, column 1, paragraph 10, lines 3 and 4 — for “ long distance that ” read “ direct distance. That ”. 

Pane 447 column 2, line 7 — for “ re-opened such a branch line ” read “ have recently successfully re-opened such branch 

lines ”. 

Page 447, column 2, line 16 — delete “the ... . frequency.” and insert “ the French lines — Paris to Lille and Le Mans 

and in particular from Paris to Dijon where trains are running with much more speed.”. 
Page 451, column 1, paragraph 5, line 2— insert “ for ” before “ further ”. 

Page 451, column 2, paragraph 1, line 3— for “ and ” read “ but ”. 

Page 451, column 2, paragraph 2, line 11 — insert “ those for ” before “ central charge ”. 

Page 451, column 2, paragraph 2, line 12— for “ charges ” read “ account ”. 

Page 451, column 2, paragraph 2, line 13— omit “ relating to those things ”. 

Page 451, column 2, paragraph 3, line 1 — insert “ relating to those calculations ” after “ comment ”. 

Page 451, column 2, paragraph 6, line 4 — insert “ the ” before “ documents ”. 

Page 453, column 1, paragraph 2, line 3— for “ rejected ” read “ not required ”. 

Page 454, column 1, paragraph 8, line 2 — for “ with ” read “ of”. 

Page 454, column 2, paragraph 4, line 8— for “ proposed ” read “ imposed ”. 

Page 454, column 2, paragraph 5, line 2— insert “ less ” before “ easy ”. 
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Twenty-second Day- 

Page 455, column 
Page 455, column 
Page 455, column 
Page 455, column 
Page 457, column 
Page 458, column 
Page 458, column 
Page 458, column 
Page 460, column 
Page 461, column 
Page 461, column 

Page 461, column 

Page 461, column 
Page 461, column 
Page 461, column 



-Tuesday, 21st April, 1953 — continued. 

1, paragraph 1, line 2 — insert “ partly ’’ after “ apparently 

1, paragraph 4, line 7 — for “ manner ” read “ matter 

2, paragraph 6, line 6 — for “ was ” read “ it is 
2, paragraph 6, line 7 — for “ target ” read “ market . 

2, paragraph 3, line 8 — for “ no ” read “ any 

1, paragraph 2, line 11 — for “ that ” read “ and ’ . 

2, paragraph 2, line 8 — insert “ only ” after “ advantage ’ . 

2, paragraph 3, line 2 — for “ stop ” read “ spur 
2, paragraph 10, line 12 — for “ home ” read “ own . 

1, paragraph 1, line 2 — for “ authority ” read “ authorities . 

1, paragraph 1, line 7 — for “ by ” read “ or 

—for “ comment ” read “ command . . 

1 paragraph 2 line 3— for “ on the East and West Ham Area Traffic Authority read in the East 
and West Ham Area when the local authorities were transport authorities . 

1 , paragraph 2, line 4 — for “ may ” read “ did 

1, paragraph 3, line 3 — insert “ and East to West ” after South . , - 

1 paragraph 4, lines 12-15— read “ we are asking the Tribunal, m assessing whether or not the Com- 
’ mission is conducting its affairs in accordance with section 3, sub- 

section (4), to take that factor into account in considering whether 
it should have additional revenue 

Twenty-third Day — Wednesday, 22nd April, 1953. 

Page 473, column 1, paragraph 15, lines 2 and 3— for“ return m the valleys ”read“ returning passengers at the barriers”. 

Page 473’ column 2, paragraph 12, line 4— for “ 605m ” read “ 4,605m ’’. 

Page 473 column 2, paragraph 12, line 6 — for “ 295m ’ read 4,295m . ,, 

Page 477’ column 1, paragraph 5, line 10— for “ back with the season ” read “ back outwith the close season . 

Page 480, column 2, paragraph 7, line 1— after “ I ” insert “ am ”. 

Page 481, column 5, paragraph 5, line 2 — for “ Blackpool read Biadfoid . 

Twenty-fourth Day — Thursday, 23rd April, 1953. 

Page 484, column 1, paragraph 4, line 8— for “ relevant ’’read “irrelevant ”. 

Page 484, column 1, paragraph 5, line 7— for “ all locate read ^allocate . 

Page 484, column 1, paragraph 7, line 2 — for “ its ” read “ each . . , , , „ 

Page 484, column 2, paragraph 2, penultimate line— for “ invulnerable read nnpondeiable . 

Page 484, column 2, paragraph 5, line 7— for “ resolved ” read “ absorbed . 

Page 485, column 1, paragraph 2, line 4— for “ 1953 ’ read ' 1950 . 



lst January, 1948 ”. 



Page 485, column 1, paragraph 2, line 4— for 1953 read - t ., , „ 

Page 485, column 1, paragraph 2, line 8— for “ freight charge read of freight chaiges 
Page 485, column 1, paragraph 2, line 9 — for “ tests, even read tests. Even . 

Page 485, column 1, paragraph 2, lines 9 and 10— for “ tests. Luckily read^ tests, lucki y . 

Page 485, column 1, paragraph 4, line 9 — for “ our service • read ourselves . 

Page 485, column 1, paragraph 4, line 16— for “or ” read “of „ 

Page 485, column 1, paragraph 5, line 2— for 64 per cent, lead ^£6 4 m. . 

Page 485, column 2, paragraph 1, line 2— for “ factor read fact . 

Page 485, column 2, paragraph 1, line 8— for “ asset over read assets at . 

Page 485, Question 7072, paragraph 3, lme 8— for ‘ they were read^ there was . 

Page 485 Question 7075, line 5— for “ holding ” read “ whole deficit . . „ 

Page 485’ Question 7076, line 6 — for “ enclosed petrol ration ” read ‘ and closed petrol rationing . 

Page 486’ Question 7081, line 3— for “ it is only ” read “ merely ”. 

Page 486, Question 7081, line 4, — delete “ that ’’. , , 

Page 486, Question 7081, paragraph 3, line 4— for 21st January, 1950 read 

Page 486, Question 7081, paragraph 3, line 9— for “ 21st read ^ 1st 

Page 486, Question 7081, paragraph 4, lme 2— for that ^ read ^ their . 

Page 486, Question 7081, paragraph 5, lme 5— for 21st read 1st . „ 

Page 486, Question 7083, line 4— for “ depreciated value read depreciation provided . 

Page 487, Question 7086, line 4 — insert “ book ” after “ net ”. 

Page 487, Question 7087, line 4— for “ £l,413m.” read “ £l,341m. . 

Page 487, Question 7089, line 5— insert a comma after statt . 

Page 487, Question 7089, line 11— insert “ and ” after “ terminal . 

Page 487 Question 7089, line 18— for “ reducing ” read “ adjusting . 

E£ » SSioS 7099' SraSiph 2. line l-to -'Commons ” read " Inter-State Commerce ”. . 

Pa | e 48g’ Question 7123’ line 12— for “ deterioration provisions on the one side read depreciation provisions put on 

one side”. . . 

Page 488, Question 7124, line 2— for “ deterioration ” read “ depreciation ’ . 

Page 488, Question 7125, line 4— delete “ is ”. 

Page 489, Question 7125, line 4 — for “ assets the bulk read 
Page 489, Question 7125, line 5— delete “ figure ”. „ 

Page 489, Question 7125, line 5— for “ picture. If read picture— if . 

Page 489 Question 7127, line 4— for “ deterioration read depreciation . 

Page 489, Question 7130, line 6 — for “ a new ” read the standard . 

Page 489, Question 7138, line 12 — for “ a side ’’ read theacid^ . ^ 

Page 489, Question 7138, line 16 — for “ charge m read charging . 

Page 490, Question 7151, line 14— for “ They ” read ‘ Some ^ 

Page 490 Question 7151, lines 15 and 16 — for on the 1st July rea< J 
Page 490, Question 7154, line 1 1— for “ because ” read “ costs 

Page 490 column 1, Mr. Valentine, fine 18— for “three read two . „ 

Pnve 490 Son' 7156 last line-for “ he is safely past ” read “ he has safely passed into . 

S| IS; cEoS 715?, hue 5 — for - fare " read » fares ", and fo, “ fare ” .. end of lme read 

Page 490 Question 7157, line 12-for “ should ’’ read would .. „ 

SS 8Jt SSSS US’. K of ” and for " various numbers " read 

separate pairs and delete , it at ena oi line. 

Page 490, Question 7157, line 49— insert “different” between “a” and “yield and Tor 

“ irregular steps . 



; assets — they bulk ”. 



; in 



‘ stage ' 



■ a regular scale ” read 
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Twenty-fourth Day — Thursday, 23rd April, 1953 — continued. 

Page 491, Question 7157, column 1, line 8 — delete “ then 

Page 491, Question 7157, column 1, line 9 — for “ were retained ” read “ by whole miles were retained 

Page 491, Question 7157, column 1, line 31 — for “ at those ” read “ by 

Page 491, Question 7157, column 1, line 34 — for “ discarding ” read “ describing 

Page 491, Question 7163, column 1 line 2 — add “ in London Transport ” after “ 14 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 17 — for “ latter ” read “ later 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 30 — for “ then ” read “ that 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 31 — for “ estimates ” read “ estimate 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 35 — for “ is ” read “ has 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 58 — for “ on ” read “ and according to ♦ 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 61 — insert “ all ” between “ them ” and “ in 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, lines 62 and 63— for “ the fluctuations. I think in this case we can take ” read “ the 

fluctuations, but I think in this case we can pick 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 73 — for “ traffic ” read “ travel » 

Page 491, Question 7164, column 2, line 79 — for “ Traffic ” read “ Transport traffics 

Page 492, column 1, line 6 — for “ on ” read “ for 

Page 492, column 1, line 15 — for “ taking ” read “ estimating 

Page 492, column 1, line 23 — for “ are ” read “ were 

Page 492, column 1, line 35 — for “ the adjusted ” read “ adjusting 

Page 492, column 1, line 69 — for “ operations ” read “ variations 

Page 492, column 1, line 71 — for “ “ etc.” is not ” read “ “ etceteras ” are ”. 

Page 492, column 1, line 72 — add comma after “ development ”. 

Page 492, column 1, line 73— for “variations — the “ etceteras ” are left out ” read “ variations, the “etceteras ”, are 

left out.”. 

Page 492, column 1, line 74 — for “ and when ” read “ When ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 20— for “ CC/F. 121 ” read “ CC/H. 121 ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 28 — for “ will ” read “ would ”, 

Page 492, column 2, line 29 — for “ by the word ” read “ by his word ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 32 — for “ agreeing an ” read “ valuing all ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 33 — for “ for ” read “ at ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 38 — for “ viewing ” read “ valuing ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 59 — for “ certain ” read “ the ”. 

Page 492, column 2, line 80 — for “ the estimate ” read “ the Commission’s estimate ”. 

Page 493, Question 7171, column 1, line 25 — for “ yield ” read “ yields ”, 

Page 493, column 2, line 24 — for “ at other ” read “ at all other ”. 

Page 493, column 2, line 36 — for “ unless; the ” read “ miles where the ”. 

Page 494, after heading in bold type — insert “ London North and London South District Committees of the Amalgamated 

Engineering Union — Statement submitted by the District Secretary. 

Page 499 — for “ correction of Exhibit CC/H. 121 ” read “ B.T.C. correction of Exhibit CC/H. 121 ”, 

Page 499, line 1 3— for “ £67 • 7m.” read “ (£67 • 7m.) ”. 
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